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Have you read 
the most talked-about book 
among teachers of English? 


Fries THE 
STRUCTURE 
OF ENGLISH 


“‘It lays the foundation for a 
new scientific grammar.”’ 


$3.75 list —10% professional discount, postage paid 


HARCOURT, BRACE anp CO. 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


A teachers’ tool 


The most widely used device for 


1. preventing students from “reporting” on the same books in 
different semesters 


2. conferring with students about their individual reading, to 
help each find the right books for him 


is the 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 
Sample free $0.05 each 


W. Wilbur Hatfield - 211 West 68th Street - Chicago 21 
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READ THE ENTRIES at the 

left with the ‘‘mind set’’ 

1. be of a high-school student 

(Git going to the dictionary for 

—Ant- neans be help with an everyday read- 

problem. 


Notice the clarity of the 
definitions, the helpful syn- 
onym study at the end of 
the difference entry, the 
practical notes on usage fol- 
lowing the definitions of 
differ and different, the 
easy-to-locate examples of 
the way words are used in 
4 phrases and sentences. 


For a full discussion 
of the thinking be- 
hind the High School 
Dictionary, ask for the 
free prospectus. 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Many persons who read the older poets 
with pleasure are sadly puzzled by much 
supposedly excellent contemporary poet- 
ry. A minority of readers, mostly young 
people, seem to have little trouble with 
this “difficult” poetry. So the editor 
asked poet and critic LouisE Bocan to 
give us some help. She has written 
“Reading Contemporary Poetry” with 
the English Journal audience in mind. 
Miss Bogan illustrates by leading us 
through Marianne Moore’s Steeple- 
Jack,” the first poem in Miss Moore’s 
Collected Poems, which took all three 
major poetry prizes last year. We have 
fortunately secured the consent of author 
and publisher to present the text of the 
poem, too. 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English is the high 
point of the professional year for those 
who can attend. Our general account of 
the convention is on page 100. 


President LENNOx GREy presented a 
survey of the present English-teaching 
scene in a series of surrealist word pic- 
tures, some of them symbolic. His artis- 
tic exposition made clear to all the Coun- 
cil’s task, and how it goes at this. 


Mr. Grey had given us a _ broad, 
chronologically horizontal view of our 
affairs. Dora V. Smiru offered a chrono- 
logically vertical orientation. The rising 
ovation she received when she was pre- 
sented—no one can introduce Dora to 
American teachers of English—was a 
just tribute. Her “The English Language 
Arts: A Link between Yesterday and 
Tomorrow” is packed with well-mar- 
shaled facts and ideas. 


Lov La Brant, sole speaker at one 
“large-group” session, stimulated her 


audience so well that discussion broke 
out at once and had to be cut off by the 
chairman to prevent interference with 
the discussion groups following it. Read 
“How Can We Make the Newer Re- 
sources Available?” 


The greatest of the several advances 
made by The English Language Arts is to 
substitute for separate communication 
units and literature-reading units “‘topi- 
cal’’ units which combine all kinds of 
language arts activities, skills, and ma- 
terials. The only objection to such units 
seems to be the possibility that they are 
impossible, that they are merely dreams 
of what might be. To encourage cautious 
teachers to attempt such units, the Eng- 
lish Journal last fall offered prizes for 
the best reports of (not plans for) such 
units. Thirty-eight units were offered, 
most of them real examples of the genus, 
and all attested by principals as truthful 
narratives. This month we present with 
pleasure the first-prize unit, “Our Ameri- 
can Folk Tradition,” by CHARLEs B. 
WILLARD. It is a literature-centered unit, 
but much more than just a reading of a 
piece or of pieces of literature. It is an 
organic whole, employing and improving 
all the language capacities of the partici- 
pants. Two other very different prize 
winners will appear next month. 


A friend who heard ROBERT FREIER’S 
paper at a summer conference reported 
that it was good. So you get “Student 
Poetry Has Value,” an exposition of the 
strategy by which one poetry-loving 
teacher infects his students simultane- 
ously with the impulse to write poetry 
and the desire to read it. It works for 
him; it may for you—if you really love 
poetry. 
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New Books for English Students 
from E. P. Dutton 


VAN WYCK BROOKS on 


The Writer in Ameriea 


A major new work by an outstanding figure in American literature which includes 
a brilliant discussion of the role that the ‘“‘new”’ criticism has played in the de- 
velopment of such modern writers as Hemingway, Faulkner and Eliot. $3.00 


Stage of Fools 


BY CHARLES A. BRADY. The definitive novel of Sir Thomas More—statesman 
and saint—told to a large extent in his actual words and speeches. Here is a re- 
markable reconstruction of a great man and a memorable time by an eminent 
critic, scholar and lecturer. $3.95 


Francis Thompson 
and Wilfrid Meynell 


BY VIOLA MEYNELL. The daughter of Wilfrid Meynell, Thompson’s great 
friend, benefactor and admirer, has written a penetrating analysis of her father’s 
close relationship to the tortured genius—drawing on a rich and hitherto unavail- 
able store of notebooks, letters and other documents. $4.50 
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A completely revised, up-to-date version of Roget’s Thesaurus with over 10,000 
words and phrases added. The indices and cross-references have been re-edited for 
greater clarity in this comprehensive one-volume edition. $3.75 


Atlas of Aneient 
and Classical Geography 


Revised by JOHN WARRINGTON. Eighty pages and plans (64 in color) plus 
an historical gazetteer containing detailed information on the principal cities of 
antiquity. Greatly enlarged index. $4.50 


Everyman’s Dictionary 
of Non-Classieal Mythology 


Compiled by EGERTON SYKES. All the important mythological names and 
places from the Nordic, Egyptian, Chinese and all other non-classical cultures. 
16 pages of half-tone illustrations. $3.75 


Order from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. - 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Send for our spring 1953 catalog 
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FACE A MAJOR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM WITH CONFIDENCE 


EFFECTIVE READING 


LAWRENCE H. FEIGENBAUM, Ph.D. 


Coordinator of Remedial Reading 
Eastern District High School 
New York City SECTION HEADINGS 

Reading to Learn 
Reading for Social Living 


Tests, Drills, Word Games 


Prepared by an expert in dealing with reading problems in our schools, EF- 
FECTIVE READING offers a diversity of practice material for improvement 
in reading skills—a new, indispensable aid for corrective and remedial in- 
struction in your classes. 


For an approval copy, returnable without obligation, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY .- 175 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 10, New York 


The CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES 


Teachers for Junior-Senior 


The CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES provides High School Pupils 
your pupils with an opportunity to understand and 

enjoy the great classics. Character, style, plot, and 

flavor are retained. Difficult passages and obscure 

and archaic words are made understandable. You 

will like CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT and so will 

your pupils. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD LORNA DOONE 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


THE COMPLETE 


Better English 
SERIES FOR GRADES 7-12 


Books for grades 10, 11, 12 are 
now ready in this popular 
BETTER ENGLISH series 
which features a unique new 
plan of organization: 


AN (1) Getting the Facts—which 
OUTSTANDING helps the pupils discover the 


essential principles of English 


NEW and why they are important; 
SERIES (2) Using the F acts—which 

provides exercises illustrating 
BY the principles and fixing them 

in the student’s mind; 
HERZBERG 

(3) Testing Your Mastery of 
GUILD the Facts—which supplies test- 
HOOK ing exercises. 

Workbooks and Manuals are 
STEVENS also available. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICz: BOSTON 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK I! CHICAGO 16 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS |! 
COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
TORONTO 5 
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Now complete for grades 7 through 12 


MERCURY | ventuyves 


Series 


Seven books for a 


six-year literature program 


7 ADVENTURES FOR READERS: Book One 

8 ADVENTURES FOR READERS: Book Two 

9 ADVENTURES IN READING 

10 ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION 

1! ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 

12 ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

11 G 12 ADVENTURES IN MODERN LITERATURE 


New selections 
New reading helps 


New format 


Separate booklet of reading tests 
for each volume in the series. 


HARCOU RT, BRACE AND COMPANY + New York 17 + Chicago I 
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Reading Contemporary Poetry 


LOUISE BOGAN! 


Tix art of one period cannot be ap- 
proached through the attitudes (emo- 
tional or intellectual) of another. This is 
a basic rule which, if learned at the out- 
set, will save the student of modern art 
and literature much time and many false 
starts. People who come to the study of 
modern poetry with a full set of Ro- 
mantic (or Victorian) preferences in ac- 
tive operation will not only be disap- 
pointed but often actually infuriated 
when they do not receive from the poetry 
written in our day the slightest echo of 
what they desire and expect. The modern 
arts of the twentieth century reflect, as a 
matter of fact, a strong reaction against 
the material, the manner, and the general 
artistic assumptions of the nineteenth 
century. In our time Western art as a 
whole has experienced a revolution com- 
parable in scope and strength to that 
Romantic revolution which, in England 
and in France, made a complete break 
with eighteenth-century convention and 
formality. This was the revolution which 
opened with Wordsworth’s return to nat- 
ural beauty and simple poetic diction, 


1Winner of several national poetry prizes, 
sometime Guggenheim fellow; occupant of the 
Chair of Poetry, Library of Congress, 1945-46; 
author of Body of This Death, The Sleeping Fury, 
etc.; poetry critic of the New Yorker. 
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with Coleridge’s visionary intensity, and 
which went on to Shelley’s dreams of the 
worth and perfectibility of man and 
Keats’s richness of feeling. Poetry for the 
Romantics, a critic has recently re- 
marked, was more than a civilized pleas- 
ure; it was a power. It still remains a 
power in the poetry of these men, but a 
power which we cannot reproduce. It is 
part of our inheritance, but it cannot to- 
day be incorporated into the work of our 
own century, except at second hand. 
For the world picture, and even the 
picture of the universe, as we see it to- 
day, is vastly different from the one pre- 
sented to us in early-nineteenth-century 
terms. And between us and the Roman- 
tics lies the Victorian age, wherein Ro- 
mantic emotion and Romantic tech- 
niques were worn threadbare and har- 
nessed to the service of materialism and 
“naturalism.”” The Romantic power be- 
came diffused and finally evaporated 
into sentimentality and a series of emo- 
tional and stylistic clichés. Meanwhile 
the scene was changing. At the same time 
that industrialism altered man’s physical 
surroundings, new concepts concerning 
man’s history and nature came into 
being. The hard grasp of positivism be- 
gan to break before discoveries of many 
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kinds in many areas of knowledge. Sci- 
ence began to yield to the historian new 
facts, and the ‘‘new”’ sciences of anthro- 
pology and analytical psychology came 
into existence almost simultaneously. 
Even the physical sciences and the science 
of mathematics began to move away from 
the concept of the universe as a mechani- 
cal framework, toward the Einsteinian 
universe of space-time. As the cloudy 
realms of Romantic thought receded, the 
poet began to examine his own nature 
and the nature of the world about him 
with a searching eye; and the painter, 
leaving surface appearance to the cam- 
era, began to analyze the forms of nature 
down to basic structure. Two aims be- 
came central in the modern movement in 
the arts: detached and detailed observa- 
tion and highly controlled techniques. 
We must guard ourselves, therefore, 
against demanding from modern poetry 
emotions and effects which it has no in- 
tention of giving us and which it cannot 
give us and remain faithful to the spirit of 
our time. We will not come upon the 
poet’s eye in fine frenzy rolled; and, if we 
expect open pathos, exhortations of a 
moralistic nature, or passages of consola- 
tion and “‘uplift,’’ we will be disap- 
pointed. At no point will we find Byronic 
recklessness of expression. For the emo- 
tional pitch, as it were, of poetry has been 
lowered. The experiments of an entire 
generation have been applied to the task 
of making the movement of poetry more 
natural and therefore more hospitable to 
everyday events and to making the lan- 
guage of poetry more colloquial. We can 
see very nearly the full range of such ex- 
periment in the work of William Butler 
Yeats, as he transformed himself from 
the Romantic poet of his youth into the 
modern poet of his later years, who could 
deal with abstract thought as easily as 
with realistic detail. Yeats wrote down 


his discoveries in his art as he went along 
in the form of prose essays, and no stu- 
dent of contemporary poetry should fail 
to follow the development of this great 
poet’s theory as well as of his practice. 

The modern poet rarely appears before 
us in person; the “‘I’’ or first-person-sin- 
gular standpoint is now the exception 
rather than the rule. Browning, in his 
dramatic monologues, began this tend- 
ency of the poet to adopt a disguise or 
assume a mask, in order to project what 
was at times a purely personal emotion. 
Modern poets avoid the frontal attack; 
they prefer the oblique maneuver. The 
tone of irony is frequent. The texture of 
the poems, moreover, is often extremely 
compressed. The simile has been super- 
seded by the metaphor, and the meta- 
phor is often reduced to the image or the 
symbol. These procedures make for “‘dif- 
ficulty,” it is true, but it is not difficulty 
chosen for its own sake but difficulty at- 
tendant on the poet’s desire closely to 
analyze and correctly to define. At pres- 
ent the period of extreme experimental- 
ism is over. Sheer incoherence (as in sur- 
realism) and sheer formlessness (as in the 
looser manifestations of vers libre) were 
short lived; poetry written today, by an 
older as well as by a younger generation, 
has returned to form. The syntax is 
straightforward; the poetic line proceeds 
according to some recognizable pattern. 
Rhyme and assonance are usual. A mod- 
ern poetic style has been evolved which 
is broadly workable. With a variety of 
technical means at their command, poets 
can now describe not only the physical 
world about them but the psychic world 
within them and interpret in the most 
subtle manner the events of these worlds. 

One mistake frequently made by those 
who read poetry carelessly is that all 
modern poets are operating from identi- 
cal bases in much the same way. Nothing 
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could be further from the truth. Tem- 
perament varies; as each human being is 
unique, so is each poet. Some poets are 
lyricists by endowment. Some add specu- 
lation and fantasy to a basic lyric gift, as 
in the cases of William Carlos Williams 
and Wallace Stevens. Some are medita- 
tive, some ironic, some witty. In men like 
Yeats and Eliot a brilliant diversity of 
gifts is apparent; and the younger W. H. 
Auden is a virtuoso in the best sense. In 
fact, the variety of kinds of talent in- 
volved in the writing of modern poetry is 
one proof of that poetry’s depth and 
range. 

Let us examine the work of one mod- 
ern American poet closely. The close ex- 
amination of poetic texts, which has be- 
come a practice in what has come to be 
known as the ‘“‘new”’ criticism, has its vir- 
tues. It fastens the attention on the poem 
itself, without introducing extraneous 
matter of one kind or another, concern- 
ing the poet. But this method of “‘explica- 
tion” has certain limitations. No poem 
can be reduced to a set of dictionary 
meanings or to a series of snippets of 
“fact.”” Such treatment destroys the po- 
em’s atmosphere and ambiance—one 
could almost say its “‘aura.’’ It breaks the 
delicate intricacy of design and negates 
the carefully planned checks and bal- 
ances with which the poet has endowed 
his work. One must remember that the 
aesthetic experience is, primarily, emo- 
tional rather than intellectual and re- 
member Eliot’s remark that, “if the 
prospect of delight be wanting, which 
alone justifies the perusal of poetry,” one 
might well content one’s self with the 
pleasures of prose. 

There is no way of reading as one runs, 
or looking as one runs, when we come to 
the examination of any highly developed 
art. We must move slowly through a book 
of poems, as we move slowly through 


a gallery of paintings or as we give time 
and attention to the hearing of music. 
And the serious reader will not depend 
upon anthologies but will go directly to a 
poet’s work as a whole and read it chron- 
ologically. Any collected or selected vol- 
ume will present poems in the order in 
which the poet has decided they should 
be read; and this is the order to follow. 
Then it is important that the poems un- 
der examination should be read aloud, at 
least uece. Many difficulties disappear 
when the poein is heard as well as seen. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins wrote to his 
friend, Robert Bridges: “Take breath 
and read with the ears, as I always wish 
to be read.” 

Two remarks of Marianne Moore, con- 
cerning poetic practice, can be quoted to 
begin with. The first is: “One must be as 
clear as one’s uatural reticence allows 
one to be’’; the second: “Verbal felicity 
is the fruit of art and diligence and refus- 
ing to be false.’’ These statements have 
the ring of conviction, and we can expect 
Miss Moore’s writing to adhere to both. 

The first poem in Miss Moore’s Col- 
lected Poems (1951) is called “The 
Steeple-Jack’’ and belongs to her middle 
period (the early thirties). It is filled with 
easily graspable detail. The verse is syl- 
labic rather than metrical; that is, each 
line is ordered according to a count of 
separate syllables rather than according 
to a series of stresses. This syllabic verse 
is one device by which certain poets of 
our day have eliminated the monotony 
of the iambic line—the basic line in Eng- 
lish poetry. Miss Moore is not concerned 
with purely metrical “‘music’’; but her 
syllabic lines nevertheless impose a pat- 
tern which has interest and charm on the 
poem. As we read, we begin to under- 
stand that we are not being offered a 
piece of mere realism: we are participat- 
ing in the play of imagination over a 
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time and a place. Miss Moore gives us, 
you will notice, not only the look of 
things but their sound, smell, and move- 
ment; she is rendering her material, as all 
artists must, through the senses. At the 
same time her wit is in operation; the 
tone of the poem is light, almost gay, but 
with an underlying seriousness. This 
seriousness becomes more and more ap- 
parent as the poem proceeds; and soon 
we are aware that the poet is beginning 
to draw general inferences from specific 
facts observed. 

Let us examine some details. The 
steeple jack’s red work suit matches the 
red in the sign “DANGER.” These two 
facts, which might have been openly 
united in a simile or metaphor, are 
merely stated, side by side. The state- 
ment about the church, describing it as a 
possible refuge for, among other things, 
wryly magnanimous presidents, is a 
piece of wit, meant to be smiled at. Here 
Miss Moore indulges her habit of putting 
into her poems something that has re- 
cently caught her attention in the world 
at large; she may have read some refer- 
ence to an incident involving the Presi- 
dent and senators in her morning news- 
paper. 

The summation and total point come 
in the last nine lines. 

Miss Moore, we discover, is playing on 
the theme of safety versus danger. The 
town, which looks so neat and stable, de- 
pends for its living on the sea, that most 
unstable of elements. The town is a ref- 
uge even for boats—which are repaired 
in its drydock—but the life of the place 
depends upon the sea and, therefore, 
upon danger. In such a place, where so 
much peace has been attained in spite of 
continual imminent risk, something must 
exist which is a guide and a stay to its in- 
habitants. That something is “hope’’; 
and at the close of the poem a large con- 
cept opens out: we are all faced with dan- 


ger; life itself is dangerous; but danger 
faced up to and worked with can be made 
a basis for peace and an ordered daily 
round, when some spiritual factor is held 
at the center of life. The details of the 
poem are thus unified, and after reading 
it we understand why, in this town “the 
hero, the student / the steeple-jack, each 
in his way / is at home.” The meaning of 
the poem reverberates in the mind; we 
feel that we have been led to simplicity 
through apparent complexity—toward 
abstract truth through contact with liv- 
ing reality. 

All the components of Miss Moore’s 
special method are present in “The 
Steeple-Jack.”’ Her reticence is clear: no 
personal emotion is openly displayed, but 
emotion is present—in this instance, an 
emotion of reconciliation and of joy. We 
also notice Miss Moore’s delicate ear for 
language, which gives the poem its rich 
and varied all-over verbal texture; and 
what can only be called her ‘“‘connois- 
seurship.”’ This last quality is evident in 
her appreciation of the shape, color, and 
design of man-made objects—in Diirer’s 
painting as well as in the fishnets and the 
fluted pillars of the church. On the other 
hand, her delight in natural objects—the 
stranded whales, the pattern of the 
waves, the sea gulls—is so fresh and 
spontaneous that it keeps any part of the 
poem from seeming precious or artificial. 
The condensation of the style is extreme; 
every word has its place and use, and 
there is no rhetorical padding. But Miss 
Moore is not rigidly bound to even her 
own form; she can break her pattern 
when she wants additional freedom: after 
three regular stanzas of six lines each, she 
introduces a four-line stanza and then 
goes back to her original stanzaic unit. 

After several poems in her volume 
have been read, we begin to notice some 
further effects which Miss Moore has 
made peculiarly her own. The tempo of 
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THE STEEPLE-JACK' 


Diirer would have seen a reason for living 
in a town like this, with eight stranded whales 
to look at; with the sweet sea air coming into your house 
on a fine day, from water etched 
with waves as formal as the scales 
on a fish. 


One by one, in two’s, in three’s, the seagulls keep 
flying back and forth over the town clock, 
or sailing around the lighthouse without moving their wings— 
rising steadily with a slight 
quiver of the body—or flock 
mewing where 


a sea the purple of the peacock’s neck is 
paled to greenish azure as Diirer changed 
the pine green of the Tyrol to peacock blue and guinea 
grey. You can see a twenty-five- 
pound lobster and fish-nets arranged 
to dry. The 


Yq whirlwind fife-and-drum of the storm bends the salt 
{ marsh grass, disturbs stars in the sky and the 


A star on the steeple; it is a privilege to see so 
much confusion. 
A steeple-jack in red, has let 

a rope down as a spider spins a thread; 
he might be part of a novel, but on the sidewalk a 
sign says C. J. Poole, Steeple-Jack, 
. in black and white; and one in red 
og and white says 


Danger. The church portico has four fluted 
ye columns, each a single piece of stone, made 
oe modester by white-wash. This would be a fit haven for 
waifs, children, animals, prisoners, 
and presidents who have repaid 
sin-driven 


senators by not thinking about them. One 
sees a school-house, a post-office in a 
store, fish-houses, hen-houses, a three-masted schooner on 
the stocks. The hero, the student, 
the steeple-jack, each in his way, 
a is at home. 


It scarcely could be dangerous to be living 
in a town like this, of simple people 
who have a steeple-jack placing danger-signs by the church 
when he is gilding the solid- 
pointed star, which on a steeple 
stands for hope. 


1 From the Collected Poems of Marianne Moore, by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company. 
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the poems, we find, is almost without ex- 
ception a slow one, although moments of 
swiftness and heightened speed some- 
times occur. Miss Moore’s general meth- 
od is expository; she describes and ex- 
plains but rarely exclaims and as rarely 
exhorts. And as we become used to her 
personal rhythm—to her “style’’—it 
seems faintly familiar to us. It is funda- 
mentally a prose rhythm; and suddenly 
we recognize it as a style met in some 
English essays. There is a slight reminis- 
cence of Bacon, of Emerson, of Thoreau, 
of Florio’s Montaigne, in these state- 
ments, put down with great precision but 
often seeming to lack close logical con- 
nection. And Miss Moore’s habit of 
drawing general conclusions (in the sub- 
tlest way) from sets of particulars re- 
minds us of poets like La Fontaine, who 
used the fable as a framework. 

Each individual reader will find, if he 
be at all sensitive, his own kind of pleas- 
ure in reading poetry as rich in allusion 
and observation as Miss Moore’s. Her 
poems are crowded with animals and 
flowers; objects of art are juxtaposed to 
trees of the field; she has ‘‘observed”’ 
birds, moths, porcelains, architecture, 
people, furniture, fish, shells, gardens, 
seashores, mountains, forests, and gla- 
ciers. She has analyzed manners and cus- 
toms. And from this material she has dis- 
tilled not only a picture of human life but 
an interpretation of human experience. 
The reader will notice, as well, how her 
work, in its later phases, becomes pro- 
gressively warmer—her sympathies come 
more directly into view. And throughout 
we come upon the happy phrase, the de- 
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lightful comparison, the illuminating in- 
sight. Her habit of quotation—her “hy- 
brid method of composition,” as she calls 
it—often adds new dimensions to her 
subjects; and the notes she has furnished 
identifying these quotations are evi- 
dences of her catholicity of taste and in- 
terest as well as of her learning—a learn- 
ing which she wears “as lightly as a 
flower.” 


True revolutions in art restore more 
than they destroy. The modern revolu- 
tion in poetry has restored many func- 
tions of the art lost during the oppressive 
Victorian years. Modern poetry in Eng- 
lish has become a poetry once more com- 
plex, varied, and informative. If it is less 
“popular” than the poetry of the Vic- 
torians, it is also more profound, more 
knowledgeable, and more free. It has 
moved away from provincial limitations 
and poverty-stricken spiritual regions 
into larger ‘‘countries of the mind.” It 
will not give the reader crude shocks of 
sensation; it deals more in intimations 
than sensations; and it will neither com- 
fort nor reassure in any direct way. It 
will not give us back flattering mirror- 
images of our hopes and ambitions, and 
the emotions of the poet are sometimes 
emotions which we ourselves have not 
experienced, so that we cannot claim 
them immediately as our own. But, as 
Herbert Read has said, the real function 
of art is not a direct transference of feel- 
ing and experience from poet to reader, 
from painter to spectator. “The real 
function of art is to express feeling, and 
transmit understanding.” 


To a wealthy woman a SABLE 
is indispenSABLE. 


Santa Monica, CALIFORNIA 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 
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Perspectives in 1952 


LENNOX GREY? 


Is REPORTING to you on our professional 
perspectives for 1952, at this annual 
Thanksgiving meeting where currently 
we English teachers are stressing “‘Great 
Traditions and Widening Horizons,” I 
invite you to join with me in looking first 
at seven quick pictures or images in a 
kind of panorama, or perhaps cinerama 
—that new device where several projec- 
tors play simultaneously upon a broad 
screen. 

At first I saw them in the kind of sur- 
realist perspective made familiar by Sal- 
vador Dali, by imitative modern adver- 
tisers, or by T. S. Eliot in the desert im- 
ages of ‘“The Waste Land” or ‘‘The Hol- 
low Men,” with converging lines moving 
back over a desert to the horizon and 
here and there a pearl or a pile of rocks 
lying so as to cast a long shadow. Dali 
and the advertisers and Eliot, I take it, 
are trying to throw certain things into 
high relief by emptying the scene of al- 
most everything else—in order, as in 
much modern art, to get the observer to 
participate by wanting to set it straight, 
or to fill it out, or to look afresh at the 
realities around him. But though there is 
much fantasy in our modern world, and 
even some in our profession, I want to 
hold to reality. So instead of a flat sur- 
realist plane, we should visualize a thor- 


1 President’s Address at the Forty-second Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Boston, November 27, 1952. 


Retiring President of the NCTE; professor 
of English and head, Department of the Teaching 
of English and Foreign Languages, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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oughly earthlike scene of very uneven 
terrain. Instead of a dry plain over which 
one might move easily, this terrain has 
some very sharp gulfs and some curiously 
isolated plateaus, connected by good 
highways in some places and by only the 
most tortuous trails in others. Mention of 
sharp gulfs reminds me of the witty 
phrase of Mr. Edward Weeks, editor of 
The Atlantic, when he spoke to us in Buf- 
falo three years ago about “novelists who 
cultivate their patches of erosion.’’ Edu- 
cation has some patches of erosion which 
must be in our scene. 

So to our seven scenes. 

First, immediately, is the scene of our 
1952 meeting as we celebrate in Boston 
the fifty-first year of our oldest regional 
association, the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English. Our camera 
projector has caught the spirit of that 
association. And our convention theme in 
the aerial photograph of Boston on the 
cover of our Convention Newsletter—in 
the foreground the old yet constantly re- 
newed hub of great traditions, with 
streets radiating toward harbor and river 
like intaglio wheel spokes, and, farther 
out, across a stretch of water, a modern 
airport, its insignia of runways addressed 
to the new ways of man. Our New Eng- 
land hosts are equally at home in both 
parts of that scene, I have found from 
valued personal association and reading 
of their English Leaflet. But more on that 
later. Now only our deepest admiration 
and thanks for the perspectives they give. 

A second scene is a stagelike view of a 
book-and-pamphlet-lined room in the 
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Office of Education in Washington, not 
on an isolated plateau but very close to 
the ground where we all live. There 
through the year our chairman of this 
evening, your second vice-president, has 
created, out of countless inquiries and 
letters of suggestions, the program for to- 
morrow afternoon in which a hundred 
and sixty members of the Council are 
taking part—our working and exchange- 
of-idea sessions which are the goal of all 
these preliminaries. I cannot conceive of 
anyone doing that creative task better 
than Helen Mackintosh. 

Third is a scene visible through our 
book-of-the-year, The English Language 
Arts—seven years in preparation by 
more than two hundred teachers of Eng- 
lish in elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges. This book stands like a kind 
of United Nations building, a great up- 
right glass-and-steel volume, through 
which you see a simple yet significant 
thing taking place. This is a scene in 
which teachers are bringing young people 
out from behind a kind of lattice through 
which we have been viewing them—a lat- 
tice of rigid grade levels grown over by 
ancient vines and young shoots to a point 
where we could hardly see the youngsters. 
The lattice hasn’t been torn down, nor 
the vines uprooted. Lattice and vines are 
still there emphatically, as measures and 
supporters of growth; but they are back 
of the student; the vines are pruned with 
both science and art; the camera has been 
pulled back for larger perspective; and 
through and over the lattice and vine you 
can see the larger setting of communities 
working, communicating, seeking educa- 
tion of many kinds. Small moves, it 
might seem, yet great ones. 

Fourth among our interrelated cine- 
ramic scenes, in the middle distance—and 
here we cannot escape the air of a sur- 
realist scene in a Hitchcock film of a few 


years back—is a man at a desk covered 
with telephones, surrounded by people 
pointing and shouting—your modern 
school administrator, looking worried. 
One of the shouters to his left is pointing 
to a child who seems half-human and 
half-plant, in an otherwise empty pot, 
labeled ‘child growth and development 
is all.’’ Another to the right is pointing to 
a series of tools and a factory and a 
walled road leading to them, where voca- 
tion is all. In between, converging on the 
man at the desk, are all manner of other 
pointers and shouters—pointers to the 
community behind The English Language 
Arts, arm-sweepers taking in the whole 
global horizon, pointers to isolated 
church spires, radio and _ television 
towers, libraries, theaters, city halls, 
state houses, courts, housing projects, 
laboratories, colleges, automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washers, army barracks, di- 
lapidated city schools, gleaming little red 
schoolhouses of the imagination, budget 
sheets and tax bills of hard reality. The 
man at the desk is looking rather des- 
perately at the children and young people 
who have been behind the lattice, now 
being led in front of it, with a mixture of 
past bewilderment and a new uncertain 
hope—as though there might be some 
answer to the many voices. We hope, as 
we look, that the harried man will see the 
well-balanced scene of The English Lan- 
guage Arts gathering together the best of 
the pointings, none in isolation, with 
three placarded aims: 

1. Wholesome personal lives 

2. Effective participation in the life of the 
local community, the nation, the world 

3. Vocational competence 
and the simple slogan: “Language power 
. .. basic to all growth.” For in The Eng- 
lish Language Arts the largest single 
group of teachers in our schools has 
sought to reach out to the best in many 
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fields—the psychologists’ concept of 
“growth and development,” the “‘areas 
of living” of concern to administrators, 
the best in studies of language and lit- 
erary values—all in the interest of clear 
rather than confused communication. To 
make clear these aims is one of our great 
concerns. 

Our fifth scene, to the right, looking 
down on The English Language Arts and 
the administrator, is a height beautifully 
capped with Gothic towers, as in a Diirer 
engraving, but with a strange assortment 
of modern structures spilling down 


_ the slope—pseudo-classic, Romanesque, 
‘mansard, factoryesque, modernesque, 


quonsetesque—unmistakably the mod- 
ern American college. The elm-lined two- 
lane highway leading to and from public 
schools is crowded one way now as for a 
football game. This shows no Saturday 
crowd, though. Here, for anyone who can 
read the picture, is the same mass influx, 
still gentle but unmistakable, that 
pressed on the high schools thirty, 
twenty, and ten years ago as the propor- 
tion of students of high school age in high 
school rose from a selective 25 per 
cent to an unselective 90 per cent. Of 
course the colleges will be spared that full 
flood. Experts are predicting only 50 per 
cent, or a little less, of all high school 
graduates for colleges before long. So far 
we have had less than half that. But al- 
ready on various levels and eminences of 
that height you can see gowned figures 
looking down on the crowded road, The 
English Language Arts, and the school 
administrator in various attitudes of tele- 
scopic study, applause, despair, furious 
revolt, or back-turned, arms-folded, eyes- 
on-the-Gothic-tower refusal to look. The 
discerning eye finds a large number of 
these gowned figures making their way 
down rough paths to talk with those in 
high schools, or in a new building marked 


“Community Junior College,” toward 
which a broad forking road leads off at 
the base from the old two-lane highway. 
Only about a fifth of the college-bound 
crowd have discovered the new road, and 
only about a fifth or a sixth of them are 
taking a new highway built beyond the 
community college to the upper level of 
the height, crossing a network of am- 
biguous downturning roads from the old 
college highway which in the lower divi- 
sion takes off half of those who started up 
the old road. Can anyone doubt that 
tremendous changes—helpful changes if 
President Conant of Harvard is right— 
are coming to the height when half of the 
crowd take the lower road, clearing the 
way for those who can go all the way 
from the start, and providing opportu- 
nity for large numbers who might not 
otherwise start, and who will now offer a 
new selected constituency for the upper 
college level? These developments should 
be in the mind’s eyes of teachers of Eng- 
lish, communication, and humanities as 
we hear charges and countercharges 
from extremists on both sides of our 
Academic-Education chasm that splits 
the height. 

(As one who has traveled the goat 
tracks down the chasm between, I am 
convinced that, unless steps are taken 
to stop the erosion, it may spread and 
completely undermine the old main high- 
way for both sides. There was a time 
when those on both sides of what was 
then only a narrow washout were keenly 
interested in those along the high school 
road leading up to the height. The road 
up was not crowded then; those on the 
height could move up and down along 
the highway from the high school. But 
when the press became strong, those on 
the academic side preferred not to buffet 
the crowd and left it to occasional cour- 
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iers of little standing to bring messages 
both ways—couriers quartered with 
other couriers across the way in “School 
of Education.’’ Since those couriers were 
usually breathless from running, and 
picked up a strange jargon from their low 
companions, their voices grated harshly 
on the ears of their unhurried colleagues 
on the other side. There may be slim hope 
of bridging over the gulf directly at this 
time, but we should be able to check 
more damaging erosion, and there is a 
wonderful opportunity for a needed 
co-operation and mutual education of 
men on both sides in assisting the new 
community colleges with the varied 
kinds of programs—general terminal, vo- 
cational terminal, college preparatory, 
and adult education—with which these 
new colleges are asking help.) 

Our seventh scene, finally, far in the 
background of our panorama but not so 
far as the luminous western sky of our 
next convention in California, is one you 
might overlook if you were not very ob- 
servant. It is an inconspicuous two-story 
building of a kind characteristic of Chi- 
cago, but dignified by an eloquent slant- 
ing light such as the artist Hopper casts 
on plain buildings. On the front door, if 
you look closely, you see modest letter- 
ing, “National Council of Teachers of 
English,” and above it “268,” for 268 
West Sixty-eighth Street. When I look 
on that building and picture the two 
large offices and shipping room down- 
stairs, the five smaller offices upstairs, 
the basement storage space, I am im- 
pressed by what has happened here al- 
most as I am impressed by Edison’s and 
Ford’s early workshops. Other associa- 
tions of ‘‘subject-matter’’ teachers have 
headquarters commonly in Washington, 
where their executive secretaries are at 
the heart of educational statesmanship, 
presumably. And those other associations 


have from five thousand to eight thou- 
sand members each. Here in Chicago, 
close to teachers in thousands of grass- 
roots communities, is an office that serves 
fourteen thousand English teachers at 
any one time and, counting unintentional 
relapses and spotty renewals of member- 
ship, probably serves twenty-five thou- 
sand in the course of four or five years. 
During many of the years since 1917 
when high school teachers declared a 
measure of independence of college re- 
quirements in order to serve the majority 
of high school students not bound for 
college, and the years when college teach- 
ers rather naturally said, ‘Very well, you 
asked for it,’’ and turned their backs, and 
the years when school administrators 
said, “Let’s cut out this subject-matter 
departmentalization and compartmen- 
talization” (to the point of cutting out 
means by which English teachers could 
meet to improve program and so leaving 
the high school English teacher in most 
difficult isolation), that building has been 
a remarkable self-effacing rallying point. 

Few people beat a path to its doors. 
But into its doors have come writings 
from every part of our field, and from its 
doors come those issues of Elementary 
English for more than 7,000 teachers, the 
English Journal for more than 12,000 
high school teachers, College English for 
more than 3,500 college teachers, each 
differentiated for its audience yet quietly 
maintaining communication among parts 
of that larger English-Language Arts- 
Communication-Humanities audience. 
Into and from its doors come The Teach- 
ing of College English and An Experience 
Curriculum from an earlier curriculum 
commission—followed by a score of other 
key publications for one and another part 
of our varied family—and now a new 
commission volume, The English Lan- 
guage Arts, in which for the first time all 
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the parts are brought together—elemen- 
tary, high school, and college—by teach- 
ers speaking for each. 

That building has been brightly yet 
soberly in focus this year for some of us 
because the quiet, slender man who has 
quietly maintained that vital center asked 
your Executive Committee last Novem- 
ber to begin to work to relieve him of 
secretarial and treasurership duties before 
long. 

We ail have an extraordinary responsi- 
bility to that man and that building and 
what they signify. An essential part of 
the vision residing there has been that 
the elected officers must be the respon- 
sible officers—generations of them now— 
and that the secretary-treasurer should 
be the quietest of them. Your elected of- 
ficers this year have been seeking to pre- 
pare the ground for the best gradual 
transition we can conceive, for the new 
executive officers to review and consider, 
bringing to our ultimate decision the 
combined wisdom of more than one year’s 
officers. You can be sure we have been 
mindful of this Chicago scene and those 
other pictures in our perspective. To 
them all The English Language Arts can 
be the key, as a United Nations building 
can be a key if we will make it so. We 
could not have had the architecture of 
that building if it had not been for the 
humble building in Chicago. It must give 
great satisfaction to Wilbur Hatfield and 
to Dora Smith and all of us to see that 
realization, that culmination. 


Here we have seen seven pictures in a 


kind of interrelated cineramic breadth. 
Between them and beyond them, are 
many, many more pictures of importance, 
crucial to their interrelatedness. May I 
take you to one very important wide- 
spread kind of linking picture—that of 
our hundred and more affiliate or mem- 
ber associations—starting again from our 


Convention Newsletter picture suggesting 
the “Great Traditions and Widening 
Horizons” of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English. For the 
strength of our host association is a token 
of strength of our many affiliated region- 
al, state, and local associations. 

In this Boston meeting we have sought 
to give emphasis at every possible point 
to the work of these member associations 
(and shouldn’t we call them “member 
associations’’ instead of ‘‘affiliates,” since 
here in Boston, for instance, we face the 
paradox of the “‘filial’”’ organization being 
older than its national “parent”?). Here 
are some of the facts we have sought to 
point: 

1. Weare stressing the fact that it isa 
member association which is host at our 
annual meeting, as at most meetings. 

2. At this meeting you have probably 
noticed that for the first time a breakfast 
for officers of Affiliates is being held —to- 
morrow morning at 8:00. The chairman 
is Helen Hanlon of Detroit, president of 
the Michigan Council. 

3. You have probably noticed, too, 
that our toastmaster tomorrow night 
will be Strang Lawson, who last year was 
president of the New York State English 
Council—the youngest of our state coun- 
cils, yet already claiming two thousand 
or more members. 

4. You will note that our Board of 
Directors is made up in no small measure 
of representatives of member associations. 

My feeling about our member associa- 
tions has grown steadily through 1952, 
seeing their growing strength at this time 
when we must marshal all strength. Let 
me take you on a brief tour of some of 
them, and the resources of cumulative 
insight they can bring us—from a meet- 
ing with the Detroit group on the way 
home from the Cincinnati convention in 
December, through meetings with as- 
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sociations in Florida, New York State, 
Maryland, Louisiana, Milwaukee, and 
recurrently New England. 

In Detroit in December, for instance, 
at a meeting with the Wayne County 
English teachers, you would have felt 
anew the vigor that had led me in 1942 
to go to Detroit to consult with Marquis 
Shattuck and Helen Hanlon about how 
far we English teachers should go with 
modern “communication emphasis” in 
the light of some wartime ventures in 
communication they were trying out in 
Detroit. They had found them good; 
their findings gave the final conviction 
which led the Board of Directors of the 
Council to adopt a comprehensive com- 
munication emphasis for the war years. 
What do you see there now? Well, one of 
our key questions at Cincinnati, em- 
phasized here again at Boston, has been 
how to make our aims known. At Detroit 
in 1951 the president of the English Club 
in Detroit, Leslie Carter, and Helen Han- 
lon, now president of the Michigan Coun- 
cil, were quick to confirm the practicabil- 
ity of one of the suggestions at Cincin- 
nati—that English teachers do a real co- 
curricular communication job in the 
sponsorship of school publications rather 
than a peripheral extra-curricular chore, 
by seeing to it that school publications 
report not only on football but also on 
the nature of English programs and 
school communication activities in the 
context of programs in all fields. At the 
University of Michigan, Leslie Carter in- 
formed me, gatherings of school-news- 
paper sponsors were moving in that very 
direction. A spontaneous letter from the 
Scholastic Editor at the University of 
Minnesota sounded the same note. Con- 
ferences with the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association in New York confirmed 
it further. So from these observations has 
come, by several steps, the publication of 


our Convention Newsletter here as a little 
example of what we can do with a little 
money and much imagination and hard 
work. It is no accident that one of the 
co-editors is William Herron, who has 
been active in the New Jersey State as- 
sociation, who gave us our first news bul- 
letin at Cincinnati last year in the face of 
tremendous difficulties, and who is chair- 
man of the NCTE committee that is pre- 
paring a new handbook for affiliates. 

In Florida, in January, at a meeting 
with Alachua County English teachers 
and others at the University of Florida, 
you would have found other things to 
impress you—besides a plan for a new 
state newsletter. One was the election of 
J. Hooper Wise, chairman of Freshman 
English at the University of Florida, to 
the presidency of the Florida English 
Council, and the spontaneous decision 
of the Florida English Council to meet 
once each year at the University at 
Gainesville. To the superficial observer 
this might sound like dangerous pater- 
nalism. For several reasons it is definitely 
not—as a similar move would not be 
paternalistic, I think, at the University 
of Minnesota, Syracuse, Chicago, or a 
number of other universities I could 
name. 

The reasons at Florida and Minnesota 
resemble one another. Those at Chicago 
and Syracuse are different but no less 
good in other ways. At Florida and Min- 
nesota the conditions go back to what 
since 1930 have been called ‘‘General Ed- 
ucation’’ programs in colleges—a_re- 
sponse to the effort to fit education to the 
needs of students rather than to let it be 
too largely a kind of adjunct or by-prod- 
uct of specialized scholarship. This is no 
complaint against scholarship. Scholar- 
ship is essential for the health of any 
field, academic or professional. The stu- 
dent must be in front of the lattice, how- 
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ever. The simple fact behind the General 
Education movement, of course, is the 
same as in the image of the crowded col- 
lege highway, pointing the need for an 
intelligible plan of general education 
suited to a wide variety of students, not 
simply introductions to specialties. 

The colleges have been making some 
of the same adaptations that the high 
schools had had to make earlier. At first, 
of course, the going was rough. The col- 
lege General Education staff was set apart. 
But after nearly twenty years the pro- 
gram in the first two years at the Univer- 
sity of Florida now has reached a remark- 
_ able stage of maturity. Staff members in 
the various courses in humanities, Eng- 
lish, communication, critical thinking, 
and English-Education, cross frequently 
from one course to another, as teachers 
in high schools must cross. While there 
are inevitable differences of opinion, 
there has come a mature understanding 
that can be a significant lesson to college 
teachers all over the country. I com- 
mented on that quality when I was in 
Gainesville. With all modesty, the staffs 
disclaimed anything remarkable. That, 
of course, was one of the remarkable 
things about it; it had come to seem nat- 
ural. If ] had been the only visitor to ob- 
serve it, I might have thought I dreamed 
it. But only a few weeks ago I had a call 
from a social science specialist who had 
been visiting a number of universities. I 
asked him if he had visited the University 
of Florida. His face lit up, and he volun- 
teered the same opinion I have expressed 
here. 

So, as I see it, in their decision to meet 
once each year at Gainesville, English 
teachers of Florida have felt it desirable 
to be associated with this kind of under- 
standing and maturity. It is something 
that they have missed for a good many 
years in their association with college 


teachers of English, who have too often 
made them feel that they could not be 
loyal to their academic English training 
and their professional training at the 
same time. Notice that this has hap- 
pened at the junior-college level, in the 
separately organized University College, 
where academic and professional workers 
can get together for the benefit of the 
junior college and one another. 

I won’t try to develop the point with 
reference to Minnesota beyond indi- 
cating that conventional composition 
courses and communication courses of 
various kinds have come to live together 
there in reasonable amity and that Min- 
nesota English teachers seem to look nat- 
urally to the university—for reasons that 
you cannot escape when you hear Dora 
V. Smith. At Chicago, as I have sug- 
gested, the picture is different. Chicago 
abdicated some of its leadership in gen- 
eral education for the usual junior-college 
years when it pushed the college down 
into the eleventh and twelfth grades, but 
it has at the same time ventured into a 
new linking of high school and college, 
working with Grades XI_ through 
XIV, that can be fruitful. At Syracuse, 
again, where the New York State Eng- 
lish Council meets each year—in the city, 
that is, rather than in the University it- 
self—there is somehow the sense of the 
presence of the mature scholarly and pro- 
fessional balance of Helene Hartley, who 
was the chairman of the committee which 
revived this New York association after 
many years’ lapse. 

My tribute to the University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville is no depreciation of 
Florida State University at Tallahassee, 
of course. From what I hear, the Florida 
State University has been developing 
with great vision, as its securing of 
Blanche Trezevant suggests. Given a few 
years, and expanded air travel where dis- 
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tances of a hundred miles more or less 
may make the more central location of 
Gainesville no more suitable, Tallahassee 
may be the rallying point. 

If some teachers fear paternalism or 
maternalism in these university connec- 
tions, we may take heart in remembering 
that there is a great tradition behind 
these rallyings. It is the tradition of 
Charles Swain Thomas at Harvard, of 
Franklin Baker and Allen Abbott at 
Columbia, of Walter Barnes at New 
York University, of Charles Pendleton at 
Peabody, of Rollo Lyman at Chicago, 
and others you can think of. Lacking 
really responsive contact with academic 
departments of English, our high school 
English teachers rallied to find men of 
combined scholarship and professional 
interest who could help them. These men 
did not dictate or work paternally. Like 
Wilbur Hatfield, in the most self-effacing 
center of all, they worked to provide the 
occasion, not the directives. This ‘‘new”’ 
development is an extension to every 
university resource, reclaiming the aca- 
demic wherever there is understanding. 

Again, at the Maryland and District 
of Columbia teachers’ meeting at the 
University of Maryland in April, when 
more than a thousand teachers turned 
out on a rainy Saturday to hear Dora V. 
Smith and others present the picture of 
The English Language Arts, you would 
have been struck by the strength of our 
professional forces in and around our na- 
tional capital and would have wondered 
why we do not draw on them as our na- 
tional radar antennae. There we have re- 
sources far greater than anything that 
can be mustered in the office of an execu- 
tive secretary in our national capital. 

In May, at the New York State Eng- 
lish Council meeting at Syracuse, you 
would have found the gathering of high 
school and college teachers impressive in 


other ways. In New York State, of course, 
there is no central state university. In- 
stead there is a new decentralized univer- 
sity made up of the teachers colleges, the 
liberal arts colleges at Plattsburg and 
Triple Cities, the various state schools of 
agriculture, home economics, forestry, 
ceramics, and the like, at Cornell, Syra- 
cuse, and Alfred, and more than a dozen 
state institutes and community colleges 
at the junior-college level. Here are many 
potential rallying points. Yet there has 
been a spontaneous rallying at one— 
come to focus from many separate rally- 
ings in the Niagara frontier, the rolling 
upstate, the metropolitan area. Inciden- 
tally, a newsletter has helped enor- 
mously. 

In Louisiana, in October, you would 
have met with one of our most gallant 
groups, the Louisiana English Council, 
in which Blanche Trezevant and Mar- 
garete Teer have been inspired leaders. 
Year after year they have brought of- 
ficers of the National Council to meet 
with teachers from the bayou country, 
the delta country, the New Orleans and 
the up-river country, and the upstate 
country that resembles Arkansas. They 
travel great distances to get to the mid- 
state and upstate centers where meetings 
are held in autumn and spring. They ask 
us to come to tell them what is needed in 
our field. They should be telling us. And I 
wonder if we should not take another 
look at our Minneapolis resolution which 
prevents our National Council from 
going to them, asking whether in our in- 
dignation over one kind of discrimination 
we are not practicing a kind of discrimi- 
nation against our own English teachers 
in the South, white and Negro both, who 
cannot immediately control or change 
the long-established yet changing tradi- 
tions. 

Then at Milwaukee, in October, you 
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would have taken part in the launching 
of the Greater Milwaukee English Club 
project, where the president, Florence 
Van Vliet, and others are setting out to 
make clear the purposes of English 
teachers today—a project in which Rob- 
ert C. Pooley, chairman of our new Na- 
tional Council Committee on Informing 
the Public, and speaker on that subject 
at this convention, will be continuing 
consultant. Here were a hundred and 
more teachers of English, many from col- 
leges, intent on a pilot program that can 
have a great significance for all of us. 

In every one of these visits with mem- 
ber organizations, in fact, you would 
have seen a significant pilot program, ac- 
tual or potential. In each the conditions 
and resources are different. We need to 
gain the utmost national benefits from 
these special resources and experiences. 
How can we do it? Newsletters are one 
way of exchanging information. Why not 
develop the Council-Gram or some kind of 
newsletter as a clearing-house for affili- 
ates? Today your Executive Committee 
specifically designated a liaison officer to 
work with affiliates—our most experi- 
enced retired president, Paul Farmer. 

And now we are meeting with the New 
England Association, with whose officers 
and members I have had the privilege of 
truly inspiring experiences as we have 
gone through successive emergencies and 
achievements—from the regretful retire- 
ment of the first local chairman because 
of family illnesses to the accident which 
put the new chairman, Hortense Harris, 
on crutches but not out of commission— 
all proving that our host of the New 
England Association has that kind of 
spirit which from the start gave America 


its spiritual backbone. A more fearless 
group I cannot imagine, whether in fac- 
ing a convention or in facing the new 
realities of education in a day of airstrips, 
filmstrips, television screens, comic 
books. In their curriculum studies they 
have fearlessly faced them all. They 
seem to me to have the sturdy accept- 
ance with which Stephen Vincent Benét 
ended John Brown’s Body: 

So, when the crowd gives tongue 

And prophets, old or young, 


Baw! out their strange despair 
Or fall in worship there 
Say neither, in their way, 
“Tt is a deadly magic and accursed,” 
Nor “It is blest,” but only “It is here.” 


Yet not quite that either. For they be- 
lieve firmly that some things are more 
“blest” than others, among them some of 
our great traditions. I believe so with 
them. And they should continue to give 
us that strength of conviction for which 
we shall honor them further tomorrow 
night. 

For all that I have been privileged to 
see, I am deeply grateful. Yet I know 
that the glimpses I have given you here 
—aerial, architectural, erosional, affilia- 
tional—are only preview samples of what 
Dora V. Smith has seen in her tremen- 
dous service to affiliates and to the Na- 
tional Council in the dozen meetings of 
regional, state, and local associations 
where she has presented the impressive 
story of the building of The English Lan- 
guage Arts, now to be presented here. 
May I propose a rising tribute to her and 
her fellow architects when Miss Mackin- 
tosh has introduced her for the climax 
and conclusion of our meeting this 
Thanksgiving night? 
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“* The English Language Arts’: A Link between 


Yesterday and Tomorrow’ 


DORA V. SMITH? 


Fk; ROM earliest times in this country there 
have been ever recurring protests against 
the wide gap between the social and cul- 
tural needs of American life and the cur- 
ricular offerings of the public schools. For 
a hundred years New England prepared 
its young ministers in Latin, Greek, and 
the Bible and nourished its children on 
scriptural texts and moral tales for the 
young. Then Ben Franklin established 
the first American academy that boys 
and girls might learn “‘those things which 
are likely to be most useful and most or- 
namental,” including the English lan- 
guage and its literature, adapted to all 
youth whether they planned to go to col- 
lege or not. But poor Ben went off to 
France and returned to find the Greek 
and Latin classics strongly intrenched in 
his English school. 

As early as 1809 Noah Webster made 
a plea for American literature. ‘In the 
choice of pieces [for American Selection of 
Lessons in Reading and Speaking] I have 
been attentive to the political interests of 
America. I consider it as a capital fault in 
all our schools, that the books generally 
used contain subjects wholly uninterest- 
ing to our youth; while the writings 
which marked the revolution, which are 
perhaps not inferior to Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, and which are calculated to 


1 Read at the first general session of the Boston 
convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November 27, 1952. 


2 University of Minnesota; director of the Com- 
mission on English Curriculum. 
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impress interesting truths upon youthful 
minds, lie neglected and forgotten.”’ 
Later in the nineteenth century the 
Committee of Ten pledged itself to make 
English as good mental discipline as any 
other subject and as serious and inform- 
ing as Latin if only it were appropriately 
recognized in the high school program. 
Harvard had already tested the results of 
such teaching, examining the students 
for entrance in Julius Caesar and Comus. 
How it should be done was demon- 
strated by Principal Mead of Troy, New 
York. Of Comus, he said: ‘‘Paraphrase it 
back into prose. If it is good poetry, it 
will make fairly good prose... . Study 
synonyms for the words used in the poem 
arranged alphabetically for vocabulary 
study. . . . Nothing can replace a patient 
study of literature line by line, word by 
word.” There is something very depress- 
ing and resigned about that word ‘“‘pa- 
tient.”’ After a similar analysis of Julius 
Caesar these college preparatory ‘“‘schol- 
ars’’ were “‘to read critical writings relat- 
ed to the play and verify or disprove 
them by adequate quotes from the text.”’ 
Surely it was this approach to literature 
which John Dewey had in mind eight 
years later when he wrote, “Literature 
has become a peg on which to hang the 
dictionary and the encyclopedia.” 
Before long, Principal Mead grew a bit 
more bold. He urged more attention to 
American literature and “a rapid glance 
at the living authors.’ For these he 
warned, “A running criticism by the 
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teacher will be as much as can be hoped 
for in the classroom.” 

In 1888 a report of the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association urged less analyz- 
ing and dissecting of classics, less empha- 
sis on facts about literature memorized 
from a handbook, and more prose in the 
language habitually used at that time. It 
suggested teaching of the novel for char- 
acter development, improvement of citi- 
zenship through the prose of Webster, 
Lincoln, and Burke, and increased em- 
phasis upon American literature. 

About this time the redoubtable Sam- 
uel Thurber arose in New England. “If 
one wants literature to stir the child,” he 
said, “‘he must work out a course of study 
with selections of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty to meet the child’s interests and de- 
velopment.” In 1891, while Whittier and 
Lowell were still living, he made a stir- 
ring plea for the use of contemporary 
writers for purposes often reiterated 
since: 


Those poets who are nearest to us in time 
and place are by special good fortune the ones 
best fitted for the literary studies of children. 
Longfellow and Whittier (a good textbook in 
civil government): “Snowbound,” the “Psalm 
of Life,” “Excelsior,” and Lowell’s “Sir Laun- 
fal” (teach for their religious and moral sig- 
nificance); Tennyson’s “Lady of Shalott’” (use 
to stimulate the imagination). 


Mr. Thurber succeeded fairly well un- 
til he confessed at the New England As- 
sociation of Teachers of English in 1905 
that in the interests of enjoyment he had 
smuggled Treasure Island into the class- 
room in place of the Lady of the Lake, 
whereupon his views were summarily 
challenged by the good Mr. Hitchcock. 

These are the years which Nila B. 
Smith in her history of reading instruc- 
tion in the elementary school calls the 
“period of reading as a utilitarian asset”’ 
against which Charles William Eliot in- 


veighed in 1891, demanding that every 
“reader”? be excluded from the schools 
and that “literature, not ineffable trash,” 
be substituted for it. 

It is clear that every conflict faced by 
the Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum in 1946-52 was present in the educa- 
tional world of the nineteenth century 
except those occasioned by mass modes 
of communication which entered the so- 
cial scene at a later time. 

The story of progress in the teaching 
of composition and grammar is equally 
interesting. 

English composition in the early days 
was largely a method of reacting to liter- 
ature, of translating Latin into accept- 
able English prose, or of demonstrating 
ability to employ various sentence forms. 
In 1868 the Massachusetts Teacher com- 
plained that little was being done to help 
pupils to express their own ideas on 
paper. Indeed, the Committee of Ten in 
1893 made it perfectly clear that in col- 
lege entrance examinations “the theme 
was composed not for the purpose of ex- 
pounding something the pupil knew or 
thought but merely for the sake of show- 
ing his ability to write.” 

Rhetoric was a link between literature 
and composition, introducing a knowl- 
edge of the forms of discourse, the writ- 
ing of them according to set principles, 
and the recognition of them in the litera- 
ture read. 

One hour a week in the fourth year of 
high school was given over to historical 
and systematic English grammar. In the 
upper elementary grades the rules of 
grammar were to be memorized “‘beyond 
the possibility of forgetfulness.’”’ “The 
only successful method of teaching gram- 
mar,’”’ wrote Henry Kiddle in the Intro- 
duction to the Institutes of English Gram- 
mar, “‘is to cause the principal definitions 
and rules to be committed thoroughly to 
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memory that they may ever afterward be 
readily applied.” 

But even then there were disquieting 
ideas on the horizon in the English teach- 
ers’ world, for as early as 1831 the A meri- 
can Annals of Education, in an editorial 
entitled “On Economy in Teaching 
Grammar,” protested: ‘‘Now if the pur- 
pose of English grammar be to teach the 
art of speaking and writing our native 
language correctly, I do not hesitate to 
say that the pupil is no nearer the object 
of pursuit when he has learned to recite 
the whole of Etymology perfectly than 
before he commenced his labors.” 

Curiously enough, the elementary 
school was admonished in 1893 by the 
Committee of Ten to reduce the time de- 
voted to teaching grammar, “because 
one may write and speak well without it. 
Its value is largely in thought training. 
Grammar,” they said, ‘‘should be intro- 
duced as incidental to expression.” 

It is somewhat comforting to note that 
even in 1893 the Latin teacher com- 
plained that pupils entering high school 
did not know English grammar and that 
the English teacher deplored their lack of 
ability to spell and to compose sentences. 

Perhaps at this forty-second meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English we may be permitted a moment 
of exultation at the tremendous impetus 
given to the more liberal and humanizing 
tendencies expressed in the nineteenth 
century by the founding of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1911 
and by the appearance in 1917 of the re- 
port on the Reorganization of English in 
Secondary Schools, sponsored jointly by 
the National Council and the National 
Education Association. 

This report attempted to adapt the 
course of instruction to the ideals, needs, 
and conditions of the time. It put the per- 


sonal and social needs of youth at the 
heart of the program, insisting that such 
an emphasis would benefit both the col- 
lege-bound pupil and those going out 
into life. 1t presented the ‘common art of 
communication in speech and writing” 
and urged that young people learn to 
read thoughtfully and with appreciation, 
to form a taste for good literature, and to 
learn to locate books for a range of worth- 
while purposes. The report distinguished 
between required and supplementary 
reading. The method of reading was to be 
sometimes cursory, sometimes careful, 
and sometimes consultative, depending 
upon the nature of the material and the 
purpose of the assignment; it was to in- 
troduce young people to a variety of lit- 
erary types; always it was to broaden 
their mental and spiritual horizons. Es- 
pecially were youthful readers to enter 
with enjoyment and imagination into the 
thought of the author and to interpret it 
in the light of their own experience. Text- 
books alone could not meet these needs. 
Library facilities would have to be ex- 
tended and closer relations developed be- 
tween the schoolroom and the public li- 
brary. 

Both oral and written composition 
were to be given attention, with topics 
drawn from the daily lives of pupils, and 
the forms to be taught were to meet the 
needs of life both in school and out. They 
were letter-writing, giving reports, intro- 
ducing guests, and the like. 

The programs of the early meetings of 
the Council reflected the same attitudes. 
Allen Abbott made a plea for knowledge 
and appreciation of standard and con- 
temporary literature, for inspiration 
through books toward right living, and 
for practice in selecting books which 
would distinguish the good from the 
trivial. One of the first actions of the 
Council was to appoint a committee to 
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compile a list of comparatively recent 
books for home reading which might help 
to influence what young people read after 
graduation. 

The English Journal closed its first 
year of publication on a hopeful note: A 
social aim had been substituted for an 
academic one; a democratic purpose for 
an aristocratic point of view—not merely 
to help pupils strive successfully for live- 
lihood but to develop in them a capacity 
to serve the community and to live finely 
and richly for themselves and their inti- 
mates—to help them to seek socially use- 
ful ends which are thought to constitute 
effective living. 

The rest of the story is quickly told. In 
1925 under the direction of John M. 
Clapp, the Council made a study of the 
uses of reading, writing, and speaking 
common in everyday life and the extent 
to which several thousand men and wom- 
en felt adequately prepared for these 
tasks. 

In 1932 the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Schools found these objectives 
thoroughly permeating the introductory 
sections of courses of study but having 
much less effect upon the offerings them- 
selves. Set classics for study closely re- 
sembled the college entrance require- 
ments of 1890, and mechanics of expres- 
sion still greatly outweighed considera- 
tions of content and social effectiveness 
in all work in speech and writing. 

The evidence collected by Dr. Clapp 
became the basis for the Experience Cur- 
riculum prepared in 1935, which for the 
first time paid adequate attention to 
speech, incorporated into the program 
commonly used types of writing as sub- 
stitutes for the old forms of discourse, 
made grammar instrumental in the pro- 
gram of expression, recognized usage as 
differently based from grammatical rule, 
and introduced a program of reading 


skills later to be expanded in great detail 
in hundreds of educational writings. 

Arguments concerning the organiza- 
tion of literature had gone far beyond the 
stage of debate over intensive and exten- 
sive reading. The question now was, “Is 
literature to be approached as an art or 
as a reflection of human experience?” 
The answer of the Experience Curriculum 
was, “Both!” It recognized experiences 
with literature as an art as a means to 
personal pleasure and aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. It also saw literature as C. C. Fries 
saw it—as a reflection of experience, ar- 
rested for contemplation. ‘‘Giving fancy 
rein” and “‘enjoying lyric emotion” were 
among the strands leading to the first ob- 
jective, and “understanding human na- 
ture” or “exploring the physical or social 
world”’ led to the second. Literature, re- 
gardless of type, chronology, or nation- 
ality was grouped around these themes, 
with a range from easy to difficult for 
pupils of different levels of maturity and 
reading power. 

Interestingly enough, the Experience 
Curriculum was the first to recognize the 
twofold character of the problem of com- 
munication—one social and the other 
linguistic. Skills and processes were 
traced through the elementary and high 
school in an effort to bring about better 
co-ordination between the two levels of 
the school system. The tool aspects of 
communication and of reading were 
treated separately from the equally im- 
portant imaginative elements of litera- 
ture and creative writing. 

It is well-nigh impossible, to conceive 
of the influences in our civilization which 
have impinged upon the program in 
English in the last forty years. Two 
world wars have brought us face to face 
with the problems of democracy and the 
meaning of our American inheritance. 
Both have taught us that that inherit- 
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ance has never excluded the rest of the 
world and that understanding and appre- 
ciation of and co-operation with many 
peoples are inescapable in 1952. Both 
have raised in sharp contrast the tenets 
of democracy and the incorporation of 
its principles into the life of the nation. 

Increased masses within our schools 
have forced examination by committee 
after committee of what education in a 
democracy ‘owes to its children—from 
the underprivileged to the highly gifted. 

The advent of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests has made us conscious of the 
wide range of differences in abilities and 
performance among those whom it is our 
duty to educate. 

The motion picture appeared in the 
early years of the century; the radio rev- 
olutionized mass communication, the 
newspaper and magazine grew in num- 
bers and influence, the comics and the 
pulp magazines reached the millions in 
circulation. Today a man’s voice may 
circle the globe in seven seconds. A news- 
paper may be delivered to any part of the 
world in thirty-six hours, and now televi- 
sion has added a visual appeal to an audi- 
tory one. Ours is an age in which the 
struggle is for the minds of men—and 
these are the instruments by which some 
aim to control the peoples of the world. 

Scholars have been at work on the 
study of linguistics so that no one today 
need argue problems of grammar on the 
basis of mere personal prejudice. The 
foundations of usage have been ex- 
amined, and the structure of English has 
been disentangled from that of Latin. 

Through all this, the teacher of Eng- 
lish wants to preserve old values while 
recognizing the new. 

It was in this setting that the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum began 
its sessions in 1946, Elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers had co-operated 


in two earlier reports. Years before, a 
president of the Council, Dr. Franklin T. 
Baker, had called upon college and high 
school teachers to join forces because of 
“a common discontent with their joint 
product.”’ This time, therefore, the Com- 
mission of thirty-one members included 
representatives of all levels of the school 
system from the preschool through the 
graduate school. 

The first contribution of The English 
Language Arts, then, is to illustrate a 
process of curriculum-making in which 
teachers at all three levels of the school 
system may see the program whole and 
yet may contribute at the level with 
which they are most concerned. 

More important still is the possibility 
of developing under this kind of vertical 
organization a curriculum based upon 
the growth of young people rather than 
upon outside standards of performance. 
Aided, then, by horizontal committees of 
teachers in the elementary school, the 
high school, and the college, the Com- 
mission aimed to trace the relationship 
between the growth of language power 
and the total pattern of the child’s devel- 
opment. It looked upon the problem of 
curriculum-making not so much as one 
of determining the order of topics to be 
taught as one of nurturing growth in and 
through the language arts. 

The sequence of the program, then, 
was based upon the normal development 
of young people. The scope came from a 
study of the many reports available on 
the functions of education in a democra- 
cy and the place of the language arts in 
such a program. The purpose of the Com- 
mission was to show the importance of 
ability to use the English language effec- 
tively, to listen with intelligence, and to 
read with understanding and apprecia- 
tion for the growth of young people as in- 
dividual persons, as members of social 
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groups, as citizens, and as workers. In re- 
cent years there has been a tendency 
among educators to belittle the place of 
English in the curriculum, to reduce it to 
a tool necessary to success in other sub- 
jects, to forget especially those elements 
of literature, writing, speech, and listen- 
ing which enrich life for the individual. It 
is hoped that The English Language Arts 
will provide strong support for those who 
are combatting such influences in their 
own communities. 

In the preparation of its program the 
Commission followed the advice of the 
good Dr. Peddiwell that it look out of the 
window on life. 

Just as the Experience Curriculum had 
discovered that in life outside school to 
engage in narration, description, exposi- 
tion, and argument in segregation from 
one another is comparatively rare, so the 
Commission realized that the arts of 
reading, listening, and expression are 
constantly interrelated. Communication 
is always a two-way process. One person 
speaks; another listens. One person 
writes, and another reads. In pursuit of 
any problem, one is likely to do all four— 
especially in the classroom—to read 
about what is germane to the problem, to 
talk or write about what he has read, to 
listen to other people’s ideas on the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

Hence the organization of the new 
course is around ideas, topics, or experi- 
ences vital to young people today and 
yesterday. Elementary school programs 
grow out of the life of the school and the 
normal interests and activities of chil- 
dren. Within the framework set by the 
Commission, high school teachers and 
pupils pursue such topics as ‘Back Coun- 
try America,” “Developing Standards 
for Judging Fiction,” “Enjoying Poet- 
ry,” “Growing Up during Adolescence,” 
“Recognizing the Oneness of Human Na- 


ture around the World, or from One Gen- 
eration to Another,” ‘“The Influence of 
Radio in the United States Today,” or 
“Planning a High School Assembly.” 
Units of this kind furnish the motive for 
reading and expression which has been 
lacking in many classrooms. They give 
opportunity for the selection and order- 
ing of materials for presentation to 
others. They offer occasion for putting 
into practice standards of selection and 
appreciation of literature read, of plays 
or motion pictures seen, and of radio 
programs heard. They take into account 
both the social and the linguistic skills of 
speech and writing in the course of the 
unit and in the evaluation which follows. 
They promote direct teaching of skills 
and consideration of problems of linguis- 
tics, speech, reading, or writing for which 
pupils have revealed a need. 

Tn this connection it may be of interest 
to know how the name, The English Lan- 
guage Arts, originated. When committees 
of college, high school, and elementary 
school teachers came together to discuss 
problems of teaching English, they sud- 
denly discovered that they did not speak 
the same language. The term ‘‘English,”’ 
in the elementary school does not include 
literature or reading. In the high school it 
may or may not include speech. At the 
college level, more often than not, it ex- 
cludes speech and, in some institutions, 
composition. The Commission was pro- 
posing a program emphasizing th- inter- 
relationships of reading and liteiziure, of 
writing, speech, and listening. Therefore, 
it had need of a term which would include 
all four. ‘““Communication” might have 
served the purpose, but it was the subject 
of controversy at the college level. 
Hence, the compromise on the term “the 
English language arts.” 

The Commission had at its command 
a large body of research in the field of 
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linguistics, methods of teaching gram- 
mar, and the social bases of usage. Many 
of these references appear at the end of 
the chapter on grammar and usage. The 
first third of the chapter, which deals 
with the processes of linguistic change, 
was written by an eminent linguist in the 
field. The last part of the chapter, de- 
scribing how problems of grammar may 
be presented directly in relation to the 
speech and writing of boys and girls, was 
prepared by a person whose stand on the 
subject of grammar is as near to a middle 
ground as could be procured. A third per- 
son wrote the intermediate section, on 
what recent research has shown distin- 
guishes English from Latin grammar. 
The whole chapter was mimeographed, 
distributed to all members of the Com- 
mission, debated in open session, and re- 
vised according to the conclusions 
reached. 

The literature program has three ma- 
jor functions: the guidance of personal 
reading, the use of literature for greater 
social understanding, and recognition of 
literature as an art capable of enriching 
life for the reader. The skills involved in 
reading literature, as contrasted with 
mere informative prose, are carefully de- 
veloped in a chapter on the subject. No 
dichotomy is created between extensive 
and intensive reading, but emphasis is 
upon the important skill of adjusting 
one’s technique of reading to the nature 
of the material and the purpose for which 
one reads. 

Neither is any arbitrary division made 
between students who will go on to col- 
lege and those who will not. For pur- 
poses of communication a representative 
group from a democratic community 
seems all-important. The nature of the 
units is such that all members of the 
class need not be asked to read the same 
materials. A wide range of selection is 


possible, so that each person may make 
his contribution to the class through use 
of material best adapted to his own 
growth. 

Finally, serious consideration is given 
in this report to the mass modes of com- 
munication. Freedom of speech has many 
implications for all four of the language 
arts. It gives equal rights to the straight 
and to the crooked thinker, to the loyal 
citizen and to one of malicious intent. It 
places heavy responsibilities upon both 
speaker and listener and upon writer and 
reader. These the program in the lan- 
guage arts cannot fail to point out. 

Newspaper and magazine, radio and 
television, and stage and screen are all 
presented from three points of view: as 
means to wholesome use of leisure, as in- 
struments of social pressure and of per- 
sonal appeal, and as potential forms of 
art, each demanding critical judgment in 
evaluation of what is offered. At this 
point the skills of listening assume spe- 
cial importance in the program. 

The report was published six months 
ago. How has it been received? More cor- 
dially than the Commission could possi- 
bly have foreseen. Meetings based upon 
it have been held throughout the United 
States from Miami to Seattle; from New 
England and Maryland to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Such gatherings will 
continue throughout the year. Teachers 
and curriculum committees write that 
the volume has been helpful. Within a 
month, it was out of print. To date more 
than 6,400 copies have been sold. 

Widely varied reactions have come 
from reviewers. PMLA (Publications of 
the Modern Language Association), in edi- 
torial comment, records its ‘‘pleased sur- 
prise’ at how much “‘traditional materi- 
al” is in the report. Another reviewer 
finds it so startlingly new that he accuses 
the Commission of “throwing out the 
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English baby with the curriculum bath 
water.” Still another thinks no teacher 
would be capable of teaching the pro- 
gram. The answer to this last is that 
there is nothing in the volume which has 
not been done by a representative group 
of teachers for a long time. 

PMLA selects the grammar chapter 
for special commendation. Another east- 
ern publication calls it the best single 
treatment of grammar in print. Still an- 
other reviewer finds in it and its forerun- 
ners in the field the ruination of gram- 
mar. As Mr. Hatfield said of the six re- 
views in the September issue of the Eng- 
lish Journal, these discussions give an 
inkling of the scope and force of the vol- 
ume and “afford a cross-section view of 


our professional temperament and out- 
look.”’ That is as it should be, for frank 
discussion of ideas is the best basis for 
curriculum-making in any field. When 
the four volumes follow on the elemen- 
tary, the high school, and the college pro- 
grams and on the preparation of teachers, 
many of the principles involved will be 
more specifically and extensively illus- 
trated. 

It is our hope that it may be a worthy 
follower of the best that has gone before, 
that it may be useful in the present, and 
that it may point the way to a future, 
ever extending. Our most sincere wish is 
that it may find its proving ground in the 
classrooms and in the curriculum coun- 
cils of the nation. 


How Can We Make the Newer 
Resources Avatlable?’ 


LOU LA BRANT? 


The program committee of the Na- 
tional Council has formulated what 
sounds like a simple question and handed 
it to me for discussion. I trust that every- 
one here realizes that no one has a com- 
plete answer and that at best we may 
begin this afternoon to think about the 
problem. It is not a new one. Every age 
has had to remember the past, act in the 
present, and consider the future; and ed- 
ucation has always been concerned with 
these three activities. The rapid techno- 
logical changes of our generation, how- 
ever, resulting in world upheavals, over- 
night transformation of human commu- 
nication, and breathless potentialities 
1 Read at the Boston Convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 28, 1952. 
2 New York University. 


which may be achieved or lost in a dec- 
ade instead of centuries, have made our 
problem frightening. There will be some 
few who will react by retreating, but it is 
heartening today that in this National 
Council meeting we are being asked to 
accept our responsibility. 

A surface answer to the question might 
be that we can make the newer resources 
available merely by accepting them, for 
they are all about us. It is easy to solve 
problems verbally. But a little thought 
will lead us to see that “acceptance” is 
merely a general term which repeats the 
question. It is my suggestion that we dis- 
cuss the question here in this general 
meeting and a little later in our discus- 
sion groups under three major divisions 
which are questions in turn. These three 
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questions are: (1) What are these new 
resources? (2) What do these resources 
demand from each of us personally? (3) 
What principles will guide us in making 
selection? 


WHAT ARE OUR NEW RESOURCES? 


The ten or fifteen minutes which may 
be given to each of the three questions 
will not allow any adequate discussion. 
We have time merely to mention those 
new resources with which we as teachers 
of the language are to deal unless we re- 
treat to the world of the past, a world 
which may have been attractive but to 
which we were not born. I shall, there- 
fore, name these types of resources 
' briefly, depending upon you in your dis- 
cussions to fill in the outline and add to 
it. Here, as J see them, are some of the 
data, the materials, the resources, which 
are peculiar to our age, the decade of the 
1950’s. It would be daring to predict that 
these resources would seem adequate or 
new toa speaker in 1965, so rapidly is the 
world of language changing today. 

1. I think we must note that we have a 
greatly increased knowledge of human 
growth and human nature. We have 
learned some of the limitations of growth, 
and we understand better what develop- 
ments to expect at given stages of devel- 
opment. We know that vocabulary, sen- 
tence structure, and other language hab- 
its are not independent items in develop- 
ment but integral parts of total growth. 
We understand a little about the role of 
emotion in reading. We are aware that no 
two persons read the same page with the 
same understanding, even though the 
words of their reports are identical. We 
know that language has many functions, 
concealing as well as revealing experi- 
ence. We know that interference with 
language patterns may affect emotional 


and intellectual processes. Here is a 
great field for study. At the least we must 
walk carefully. 

2. We have an enormous accumulation 
of study, much of it published within the 
last thirty years, dealing with the grammar 
of our own language, English. Despite the 
many parallels between English and 
Latin or Greek, it is now clear that Eng- 
lish is a language whose structure departs 
widely from those classical patterns. We 
have excellent scholarship in this field. 
Many of us, however, were not put in 
touch with this scholarship during our 
years of academic training and need to 
find out for ourselves what descriptive 
grammar indicates concerning modern 
American-English. This is not a question 
for choice. A scientist who chose to ignore 
the literature on radiation, atomic fission, 
the existence of viruses, or new informa- 
tion on cell structure would be an ab- 
surdity. We would laugh at his claims of 
the right to discard all this information. 
We have a similar obligation to know 
what has been found out in the field of 
language, and we have no more right to 
teach what scholars have disproved than 
the geographer has to teach that the 
earth is flat. 

3. We have today a greatly increased 
understanding of the role of language in 
world events. Reference was made before 
to the way language works in each indi- 
vidual. Psychologists and psychiatrists 
have told us this. We are beginning to 
understand also that the very structure 
of a language, including its peculiar vo- 
cabulary, directs the thought of a people. 
Our students, as well as we ourselves, 
need to understand that learning a new 
language is not merely learning to speak 
a few words in a conventional order. Let 
me give you a simple example. Recently I 
asked a graduate class to consider how 
they talked about themselves to them- 
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selves as they planned and reviewed their 
own behavior; that is, as they thought. 
Does one say to himself: ‘“Tomorrow 
morning she will get up early?” ‘“Tomor- 
row morning J will get up early?” Does 
he, perhaps, use his own name? Stu- 
dents reported variously. “When I am 
doing well,’ said one woman, “‘I use the 
pronoun ‘I’ in thinking about myself; but 
when J am slightly disapproving, I tend 
to say ‘she.’ ’’ Another student reported 
that in thinking he addressed himself by 
his last name: “Jones, you will have to 
get at this. Jones, you must hurry; get to 
your class.’’ At this point a student from 
an oriental country explained that in his 
language there was a special word for “I” 
used only in thought, while another word 
was considered appropriate for oral use. 
A completely new way of thinking about 
thinking was involved, as you can easily 
see. 

I suggest this field as one where we 
have already accumulated considerable 
material, and one which is critical be- 
cause of the present widespread teaching 
of a common language in illiterate coun- 
tries and the wide distribution of Eng- 
lish in Mutual Security areas. A similar 
distribution of Russian is going on, al- 
though we have little chance to learn 
what is happening. Nevertheless, our un- 
derstanding of the role of language is 
basic to our understanding of many na- 
tional relationships. Likewise we have a 
relatively new literature regarding the 
part language plays in all social develop- 
ment: the dangers in misuse of abstrac- 
tions; the confusions from all-or-none ar- 
guments; the importance of remembering 
to consider context, to date and index 
quotations; the individual nature of all 
concepts and the paradoxical need for 
universal meanings. We have no longer 
the right to think of language teaching as 
primarily concerned with details of usage 


to the exclusion of these larger under- 
standings. 

4. We have, as a powerful new resource, 
greatly increased accessibility to literature 
of the past and the present, not only the lit- 
erature of the English-speaking countries, 
but in translation from the whole world. 
This richness of printed resources is 
being paralleled by the importation of 
foreign movies and by the presentation 
on screen and television of plays depict- 
ing past periods and classical stories and 
dramas. Nothing to approach this has 
happened before. The children in our 
classes are familiar with the houses of 
ancient Rome, the longbow of Old Eng- 
land, the igloo of the Eskimos, the huts 
of primitive people in Africa or the South 
Sea islands, with the streets of Paris, the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s, the Red Square 
in Moscow, or the highlands of Tibet. 
These scenes are parts of stories, many of 
them ancient and important. Bits of 
many languages, spoken or written, are 
also a part of the daily life of American 
youth. We have not learned how to assess 
these resources, but they are rich and 
important. 

5. Most easily recognized and least eas- 
ily analyzed are our new media—radio, 
television, motion pictures, and language- 
picture periodicals. Politicians have rec- 
ognized their importance. Musicians 
have changed America in a single genera- 
tion from a people almost ignorant of the 
symphony to a people to whom sym- 
phonic music is as usual as folk songs. 
At one time in history great literature 
was produced and transferred from one 
generation to the next almost exclusively 
by word of mouth. During a brief period, 
in a few countries (Europe and the 
United States, from perhaps 1600 to 
1940), reading was the great medium for 
exchange of information. That emphasis 
has already been modified. The change 
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affects not only news but narrative and 
drama. During the war poetry also 
seemed likely to become again an oral de- 
light. Perhaps that is a change on the 
way. The difficult thing for us as teachers 
to understand and remember is that 
these new methods of human communi- 
cation are not fads likely to be dropped 
shortly; they are here to last and are 
more revolutionary than movable type 
or the development of paper to supplant 
lambskin. 

6. While we may not think of him as a 
resource, we have a new student, oriented as 
we are not to the present age. He accepts 
happily and without question the new 
media of communication, is not in the 
least disconcerted with a setting anywhere 
in the world, and, indeed, has his eyes 
turned toward the moon and perhaps the 
planets as well. His adaptability, his fa- 
cility with new media, and his acceptance 
of the likelihood of change are essential 
resources, compensating for our own 
lacks in those qualities. On the contrary, 
he is a person overwhelmed by the rich- 
ness of his resources. 


WHAT DEMANDS ARE UPON US? WHAT 
MUST WE BE LIKE? 


The abundance and confusion of mate- 
rials make demands upon us as persons. 
That these are not slight is apparent; 
that they are unavoidable, if we are hon- 
est and worthy of our calling, seems also 
obvious. “Do you think I dare to teach?”’ 
a student asked me the other day. I an- 
swered that perhaps he had met the first 
qualification, a sense of inadequacy anda 
will to become more adequate. May I 
suggest some of the implications our re- 
sources seem to me to have for each of 
us. 

1. We must be receptive to life, must ex- 
pect change, must associate ourselves with 


the generation with which we live. It is 
fruitless to wish for life with the Eliza- 
bethans. In retrospect their days seem 
simpler, their problems less frightening. 
Whether or not this is so, we cannot will 
ourselves into the 1600’s, and, if we 
could, we would find ourselves neatly 
buried. The hope for civilization lies, as 
we all must admit, in working together 
for the world that is to come. As teachers 
we must be aware of the values of our 
heritage, yes, but we must also see that 
those values are related to life today. 
Moreover, we must not be blind to the 
fact that old values take on new form. 

The youth in our classrooms do not 
know except by hearsay about a world 
without radio and motion pictures. These 
they accept as naturally as we accepted 
books and papers. They do not know 
about a world in which Russia and Ger- 
many and China were remote or unim- 
portant. Their fathers have traveled far 
—under Army auspices, of course, but 
to far lands. They themselves expect to 
see Africa, Australia, the Arctic, or the 
Argentine. Advertising about planes for 
Chile comes to them along with talk 
about breakfast food and baseball. They 
are likely to be as much surprised at a 
course limited to American or British lit- 
erature as we might have been to one on 
the French novel. We must, let me re- 
peat, make ourselves a part of this new 
world. 

2. We must be clear on our values. It is 
almost paradoxical, but true, that often 
our adherence to a given piece is evidence 
that we do not clearly see its values. 
Would Chaucer, if living today, find the 
modern cartoon saying many things he 
said with words? Would he delight in 
Pogo and Little Abner? I am not denying 
the skill or charm or penetration of 
Chaucer. I am merely saying that the 
kind of satisfaction I get from Chaucer I 
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also get from some of Mauldin’s cartoons 
or find in a few—and that very few, I 
must confess—animated strips. 

3. We must certainly be continually ed- 
ucating ourselves. This does not mean, I 
hope, a perpetual series of summer ses- 
sions. I look to the day when a teacher 
can say: “I spent this summer reading, or 
I spent this summer doing an independ- 
ent study of radio, television, or movies. 
I took a sound sampling of all the pro- 
grams, good, bad, and indifferent, avail- 
able in my area. I studied the whole mo- 
tion-picture offering in my city, read 
books and articles on criticism and pro- 
duction, and am able to talk intelligently 
with my students.” 

The Council, through its recent Com- 
mission volume, has pointed the way to 
and listed sources for independent study 
of the large areas of language growth and 
language theory. There is little excuse for 
the teacher who does not know. We are 
by profession expert readers and have a 
responsibility for keeping informed in our 
own fields. Anyone who offers himself as 
a candidate for an English teaching job 
should understand that, so long as he 
continues to teach, he has a responsibil- 
ity for reading more than the average and 
for liking it. 

4. The use of current materials calls for 
an open mind. It is inevitable that new 
facts will be found, new concepts devel- 
oped. Surely language and literature can- 
not be the one point at which human 
knowledge becomes static. We will revise 
our attitude toward and understanding 
of grammar, enlarge our knowledge of the 
effect of language change in human 
beings, enrich our power with literature, 
drama, and poetry. Our minds will re- 
main open to new truth and new enjoy- 
ment. Whenever we find ourselves say- 
ing, “The old is enough for me,” we will 
retire. 


WHAT PRINCIPLES WILL GUIDE 
OUR SELECTION? 


First, I think we are becoming more 
aware that the materials we use must be 
appropriate to the understanding level of 
the learner. We will understand that, just 
as the junior high school student enjoys 
books about adventure, about animals, 
and about new and exciting inventions, 
so too he will care for similar materials 
in the movies or television scenes he se- 
lects. We will not expect the juvenile who 
is just learning about the geography of 
Europe and Asia, who understands 
money merely as cash in his pocket, to 
enjoy the editorials in the New York 
Times on Iranian oil and American bank 
policy. Within the range of the student’s 
ability, we will help him to be selective, 
critical. 

We will recognize that the whole language 
scene is related. When discussing a news- 
paper event, we will remember the news 
broadcast, the radiocommentator, the 
newsreel at the movie. We will compare 
stories in books and on the screen, not 
always to the detriment of the movie. 

We will remember that much that is 
transitory in the current scene is neverthe- 
less important. Only the prig waits for the 
perfect play, the ideal broadcast. We 
need to be critical, of course, but not 
aloof. There is a great difference, and 
young people know it. Ruskin told us 
about the book of the hour and the book 
of all time. We often neglect the book of 
the hour, which is a highly significant 
part of the present scene. 

Finally, we will attempt to develop an 
ongoing critical understanding and hence 
will concern ourselves with processes rather 
than with only the highest samples. Cer- 
tainly one of the characteristics of our 
world is that education is ceasing to be 
the function of schools alone; rather it 
has become a lifelong way of living. We 
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can best begin with what the student can 
now comprehend, moving with him into 
a more advanced, more selective experi- 
ence. That we are ourselves always in- 
complete in our knowledge, that we are 
constantly exploring and comparing and 
judging, and that, in short, we are a part 
of the world which is unfolding to us as it 
is to our students need not make us hesi- 
tate. Perhaps this is our point of greatest 
vantage. I am never one to pretend that 
I have less experience, less conviction, 
less knowledge than the adolescents I 
teach. I do not happen to adhere to the 


theory that students look upon us as one 
of the class or that they should do this. I 
think they should know we have lived 
longer, read more, thought more, than 
they have had time to do, while we in 
turn respect the judgments they make in 
terms of what they have had time to dis- 
cover. But with the selection and study 
of current materials students have a 
chance to see the teacher in the process 
of forming judgments and to share with 
him the excitement of independent think- 
ing. Perhaps this is the point of greatest 
return to us and to them. 


Our American Folk Tradition: A Unit 


in American Literature 


CHARLES B. WILLARD” 


Oxz of the pleasantest and in many 
ways most rewarding introductions to 
American literature is through the tall 
tales of the various regions of the coun- 
try. Before beginning consideration of 
the historical development of the nation 
and its literature, pupils become ac- 
quainted: with the nature of the great 
sections of the land and with the legend- 
ary heroes who symbolize the life and as- 
pirations of the people. The heroes and 
their feats are interesting to old and 
young; and everybody, whatever his in- 
tellectual ability and leaning may be, re- 
sponds to them. The high school pupil 
can recognize characteristics of an area 
and see why certain heroes and legends 
have developed in each. Yet the areas 
and the folk heroes share such peculiarly 
American characteristics that all Ameri- 


1This report won first prize in our Topical 
Units contest. 

2 University School, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Ill. 


cans enjoy and claim as their own Pecos 
Bill, Paul Bunyan, Joe Magarac, John 
Henry, and the rest. 

Our American literature class planned 
an opening unit this fall around the folk 
heroes of regional America. Primarily we 
wished the pupils to realize that America 
has a background of tradition which is 
the source of pride and inspiration to her 
people. To be appreciated, this tradition, 
which has influenced and still affects our 
lives, must be known. We should acquire 
a knowledge of the chief heroes of Ameri- 
can legend and of the tall tales told about 
them. In preparation for later work we 
would become aware of and understand 
somewhat the characteristics of the main 
regions which have influenced American 
life and writing. The unit would also, we 
hoped, provide an opportunity for im- 
proving abilities in imaginative writing 
and the concomitant technical skills. 
There would be a chance for oral expres- 
sion, surely, in speaking or reporting to 
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the group; and such various goals as so- 
cial effectiveness, ability to co-operate, 
and skill in using the library were aimed 
at incidentally. A prime objective of the 
teacher was class enjoyment and appreci- 
ation of a good poem—an experience 
worthy of being achieved even by devi- 
ous motivation. 

To get the unit under way, I asked the 
pupils in my junior American literature 
class to read as their first assignment 
Wilbur Schramm’s “Boone over the 
Pacific.”” The class is an average group 
intellectually—mean I.Q., 102.2; mean 
reading ability, grade 11.0—and they 
show an average enthusiasm for their 
English classwork. Their inertia is some- 
times discouraging. But they enjoyed 
this story. It is a fast-moving, exciting 
tale of three American soldiers trapped 
by the Japs in a Guadalcanal foxhole who 
are helped by their memories of legend- 
ary American heroes. They find courage 
to endure suffering and ingenuity to ef- 
fect their own rescue in the legendary ex- 
ploits of heroes of Texas, Minnesota, and 
Kentucky. 

After having read the story, we talked 
about it briefly. ‘What,’ I asked the 
class, “is the idea behind this story? 
What point is Schramm trying to make?” 
There were several answers. “‘People like 
the sections of the country they come 
from’’; ‘The war brought people from all 
over the country together in strange 
places”; ““The men all remembered dif- 
ferent heroes.” In the ensuing discussion 
various pupils pointed out that these 
three young soldiers in a tight spot in the 
Far Pacific recalled their homes and the 
country they knew, they remembered the 
traditions of the brave and ingenious 
Americans who had preceded them, and 
they found strength and courage in these 
thoughts of America’s backgrounds. The 
pupils felt that this idea developed by 
Schramm was better than the story itself. 


The pupils were interested in the 
choice of legendary heroes in the story. 
Why should the historical Boone be 
named with Paul Bunyan? And wasn’t 
Crockett a real man who died at the Ala- 
mo? To utilize and expand this interest, 
we discussed the American folk heroes in 
general. The manner in which real heroes 
took on legendary characteristics became 
apparent in the tall tales told about both 
Boone and Crockett. Other heroes were 
named. Some pupils had heard of John 
Henry, Pecos Bill, and Johnny Apple- 
seed; but few knew about Mike Fink, Joe 
Magarac, or Old Stormalong. Since the 
class knew relatively little about any of 
the heroes, they suggested that it might 
be fun to look up material on each of 
them. In planning the activities neces- 
sary for this, they decided to have indi- 
vidual reports on all the heroes men- 
tioned above, plus two or three more. 
Someone wanted to find out the facts 
about Casey Jones, and another pupil 
was curious about the infamous Roy 
Bean. After discussing what the reports 
should contain, the class decided that 
each pupil reporting should teH the group 
not only the facts known about each hero 
but also the section of the country in 
which he had performed his feats and, 
especially, some of those feats or tall 
tales. 

It had been noted in the reading of 
“Boone over the Pacific’? that the real 
characters and the legendary characters 
represented sections of the country. To 
point out the significance of regionalism 
in our life, tradition, and literature in 
America, the teacher suggested that at- 
tention be given to the sections repre- 
sented by the various heroes. “‘What are 
the regions?’’ someone asked; and a com- 
mittee was suggested and chosen to pre- 
pare a blackboard map and a talk on the 
important sections of America and their 
special folk heroes. This led to the sug- 
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gesting of other activities. One boy vol- 
unteered to gather materials for a bulle- 
tin-board display. Another committee 
was named to investigate and arrange for 
the playing of relevant recordings and 
the showing of pertinent motion pictures. 

At this point the teacher suggested the 
fact that a unit in an English class should 
provide a good measure of writing expe- 
rience. “‘We’ll be writing out the material 
for our reports,’ someone said. (High 
school students are sometimes averse to 
writing any more than they have to.) 
“Could we write some tall tales of our 
own?’’ someone asked. This seemed like a 
good idea, but many of the pupils were 
diffident, feeling that they lacked the 
imagination to create a tall-tale hero. 
“Why not make up a new tale about an 
old hero; isn’t that the way these legends 
grew?” someone pointed out. It was 
agreed that everyone would write a tall 
tale; but they were also to be read aloud, 
as everyone wanted to hear them. 

The class thought they would need a 
few days to gather and organize materi- 
als, and they would like a little help in 
the writing of the tall tale. Working in 
groups or individually, in the classroom 
or in the library, the pupils found such 
books as Carl Carmer’s American Songs, 
Walter Blair’s Tall Tale America, B. A. 
Botkin’s Treasury of American Folklore, 
Olive Miller’s Heroes, Outlaws and Funny 
Fellows, James Bowman’s Pecos Bill, 
James Stevens’ Paul Bunyan, and Irwin 
Shapiro’s John Henry. Some of the heroes 
presented research problems in that rela- 
tively little about them was immediately 
available; but eventually every pupil 
found adequate material to prepare a 
good report. One of the pupils decided to 
combine his report with a speech-class as- 
signment; he made a dramatic reading of 
his talk and spoke as an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Pecos Bill. 

The bulletin-board display began 


slowly. William Gropper’s fine wall map, 
“America: Its Folklore,’ made an at- 
tractive center of interest. A few book 
jackets with pictures of Paul Bunyan, 
John Henry, and Pecos Bill were sent in © 
by the librarian. Students found pictures 
of other heroes, notably a colorful serics 
in the spring, 1950, issue of Amer-can 
Heritage. The boy in charge of the display 
solicited original drawings frum class 
members to fill out his gallery. Three 
large pencil sketches were forthcoming. 
The final display, togeiher with the 
blackboard map of regional America, ef- 
fectively augmented the other activities. 

The writing of the original tall tales re- 
quired some help from the teacher. Con- 
trary to expectation, the pupils had little 
difficulty with the content. Once they 
had begun, their imaginations worked 
freely, producing tales in the true Ameri- 
can vein. But they wished to know more 
about the technique of writing an effec- 
tive anecdote. A few needed to be shown 
the difference between mere exaggeration 
and the hyperbole that characterizes the 
American tall tale. The stress upon ac- 
tion verbs used in the active voice, the 
desirability of building the tale up to a 
climax, the effectiveness of dialogue, and 
the heightening to be gained by meta- 
phor in such writing had to be discussed 
with the class as a whole before first 
drafts were completed. As they finished 
the first draft, pupils asked for criticism 
and suggestions and made revisions be- 
fore preparing the final copy. The writers 
showed no dearth of ideas, but much help 
was needed on mechanical details. 

In about a week the class had finished 
their preparatory activities. During these 
days the teacher had worked mainly with 
individuals or small groups. Those look- 
ing up material on special heroes occa- 
sionally needed a suggestion as to how to 
find a particular book or article. One or 
two had to be prodded so that they 
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would be finished with the rest. Some 
wanted help in the selection of material 
they should present to the class. The boy 
who had voiunteered to draw the map on 
the blackboard had considerable difficul- 
ty delimiting the sections of the country. 
The other members of his committee, 
however, were able to give him the neces- 
sary help. Several members of the class 
sought individual help with their tall 
tales. On two or three occasions the class 
worked as a unit, reviewing techniques 
of organizing and giving a report, dis- 
cussing the writing of narrative, and 
comparing notes on source material. 
Everybody enjoyed the periods in 
which the results of the activities were 
presented to the class. It is surpri<ing 
that American children can get through 
ten years of schooling without kr owing 
more about American folklore than the 
mere names of Paul Bunyan and Babe. 
Those who had prepared the reports had 
become interested in their heroes and had 
read everything available about them. 
They talked to the class from ten minutes 
to a half an hour about the life, times, 
and exploits of Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Mike 
Fink, and the others. The pupils listening 
gave full attention and asked questions 
of each speaker. They soon recognized 
that many of the heroes symbolized oc- 
cupations that had played an important 
part in the development of the nation. 
The relations of the various heroes also 
interested them. “‘Did Paul Bunyan ever 
meet Pecos Bill?’’ they asked; and the 
speaker had the answer. The occasional 
confusion of tales and heroes, as in the 
various sources of the Grand Canyon, 
helped the pupils understand something 
of the workings of folk literature. The 
similarities among the heroes and the na- 
ture of their origin gave the class an in- 
sight into the fundamental yearnings of 
the American people in the days of their 
early struggles. Basic characteristics of 


the American tradition were summa- 
rized: the struggle against rugged natu- 
ral obstacles, the will to succeed, the de- 
termination to “find a way or make it,” 
the pride in a job well done, the love of 
home country, and the sense of humor 
based on the brag or the tall tale. 


As the reports proceeded, pupils made 
use of the map of regional America that 
had been prepared. The committee pre- 
sented their information to the class and 
traced the various sections with colored 
chalk. Each section had produced at 
least one folk hero, and his name was en- 
tered on the map in the proper area. 

The pupils assigned the task of inves- 
tigating and scheduling appropriate re- 
cordings and motion pictures presented 
their findings after relevant reports. 
There are excellent recordings of some of 
the tall tales, notably the American Li- 
brary Association readings on Paul Bun- 
yan and Pecos Bill. The committee with 
the help of the librarian had chosen well, 
and the class appreciated the readings. 
Suitable movies were harder to find. 
Daniel Boone, not an entirely satisfac- 
tory film for this unit, was the only one 
recommended by the committee. 

After the various reports had been 
given and discussed, each member of the 
class presented his original tall tale to the 
class. Since the tall tale was an asignment 
in creative writing, most of the pupils 
read their tales. One of the boys had 
taken the time to memorize his, hoping 
thereby to enhance the presentation. 
Nearly all of them were effective as read, 
and the pupils were eager to hear them 
all. Some few of them were not tall tales, 
to be sure; but a few of the best were gen- 
uinely in the American grain. The pupils 
did better work on this writing assign- 
ment than on many of their others in the 
past. Why? Perhaps because they be- 
came interested in the subject matter. 
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Perhaps because they knew the rest of 
the class wanted to hear their stories. 

As a final activity, the teacher read 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s ‘““The Mountain 
Whippoorwill” aloud to the class. Before 
reading the poem, he reminded the class 
that the tall-tale element and regionalism 
are still vital forces in American writing. 
He asked them to try to detect these ele- 
ments in Benét’s poem. The class liked 
the poem, of course; what high school 
class would not? And they were pleased 
to recognize the tall-tale characteristics: 
the exaggeration, the brag, the absurd 
metaphor, the determination to win over 
all obstacles, and the feeling for home 
country. Enjoyment of this particular 
poem was an important aim of the entire 
unit. 

A unit should be evaluated in some 


way. This one provided means of evalua- 
tion throughout, the work on the reports 
and the writing of the tall tales chiefly. 
As a check on the factual information 
garnered, we asked each pupil to make a 
chart from memory of at least ten tall- 
tale heroes, listing the name, occupation, 
region, and one feat of each. Allowing one 
point for each correct answer, scores 
ranged from 34 to 44. Evaluating the ap- 
preciations and understandings that were 
aimed at is more difficult. We hope that 
we Shall be able to observe their effect as 
we move into the next unit in which, co- 
operating with the teacher of American 
history, we study the backgrounds and 
writings of the early settlers who at the 
very beginning of our history gave dis- 
tinct stamps to the cultures of two great 
regions of America. 


Student Poetry Has Value’ 


ROBERT FREIER? 


Do your high school literature stu- 
dents groan or assume martyred looks 
when they reach the poetry section of the 
anthology? Do they let you know, by 
their words or attitudes, that poetry 
might have been quite all right for the 
long-haired has-been philosophers who 
wrote it but that no real, living, young 
person of average intelligence should be 
expected to read the stuff, much less ap- 
preciate it? Do your boys especially feel 
that poetry is not for real men? 

My own experience in teaching high 
school classes would force me to answer 
affirmatively to the above questions. 
And this has troubled me ever since I left 

1 Read before a Conference of English Teachers 
at the University of Michigan, July 28, 1952. 

2 Denby High School, Detroit, Mich. 


teaching in the elementary grades. Per- 
haps my experience would not be typical, 
but I was not aware of a general scorn for 
poetry in elementary school. It seemed 
that young boys and girls accepted verse 
with enthusiasm, that they incorporated 
rhymes into many of their games, and 
that they even improvised chants to 
taunt their classmates on the play- 
ground. 

Why should the attitude change as 
children grow into the high school years? 
There is no single simple answer. Perhaps 
we can blame that vague thing called 
“teen-age psychology.” Maybe the po- 
ems in high school anthologies are too 
difficult; or, very probably, many of the 
selections have no bearing upon the lives 
of high school people. Or possibly we 
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teachers are sometimes to blame for try- 
ing to teach a poem which we ourselves 
do not appreciate with a this-is-a-great- 
poem-and-we-should-all-like-it-very- 
much approach. 

And yet, in my opinion, the teaching 
of poetry is not hopeless. During the past 
few years some of my literature classes 
have said in their evaluations at the end 
of the semester that they enjoyed the 
poetry units more than any other part of 
the course. This may be in part a reflec- 
tion of an interest which I have always 
had. However, the main reason is an ap- 
proach which was gradually stumbled 
into rather than consciously planned. 
This method, simply stated, consists of 
using student-written poetry to motivate 
interest at the beginning of the unit. 

For a number of years members of my 
literature classes have been encouraged 
to write original poetry. From each class 
only a few pupils—sometimes none at 
all—responded. Why so few? Because 
pupils apparently feel that a poet has to 
have some vague superhuman qualities 
which they themselves do not possess. 

In the past few years I have asked all 
my pupils in all my literature classes 
(ranging from ninth to twelfth grades) to 
write. How many respond? Practically 
all. Invariably the response to the poetry- 
writing assignment is better than it is to 
prose assignments. However, the work is 
approached in such a way that no one 
works under a feeling of dread or compul- 
sion. 

From the poetry that my students 
have written in the past I have built up a 
thick file. Some of this material is clever 
or humorous; some is serious. Some of it 
is free verse, and some is more tradi- 
tional. All of it seems quite wonderful to 
me because I know the young people who 
created it and I know that these writers 
were not necessarily unusually brilliant. 


After we have spent a few days on the 
easiest textbook poems, I spend a class 
period reading to the class from the stu- 
dent poetry in the file. Classes are in- 
variably pleasantly amazed to find that 
some of their friends—ordinary people— 
were able to write such interesting po- 
etry. This period spent on student mate- 
rial usually turns out to be one of the 
most interesting and entertaining days of 
the semester. The change in attitude to- 
ward poetry in general is remarkable. 
From there it is only a short step to hav- 
ing members of the class write verse of 
their own. 

When the class meets on the next day, 
everyone is asked to write eight lines or 
more during that class period (to insure 
originality). Pupils’ objections (“I can’t 
write poetry!) will be very few. The 
writings of other young people heard the 
day before encourage our pupils to be- 
lieve that they too may be able to write a 
few lines. If the approach is one of fun 
and good sportsmanship, everyone will 
be eager to try. The stage must be so set 
that no pupil will feel agonized by his in- 
ability to come forth glibly with a spar- 
kling gem. Students should be told that 
producing excellent poetry is not usually 
easy and therefore whatever they are 
able to produce—no matter how inferior 
they may think it to be—will be accept- 
able. At this point rapport is extremely 
important. No pupil can be expected to 
make a first attempt at any writing as 
subjective as poetry unless he trusts that 
his teacher will be understanding and will 
not use anything he writes to embarrass 
him. 

The teacher should be ready to receive 
poetry that will be far below the level of a 
Keats or a Whitman; on the other hand, 
he should be ready to see some that is 
surprisingly good, considering the condi- 
tions under which it is written. Some 
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teachers say that they could not bear to 
read the quantity of “bad” poetry that 
they would get from a class in high 
school. Yet do we not have to read great 
quantities of ‘‘bad”’ prose (judged on pro- 
fessional standards) every time we read a 
set of high school themes? 

I wish that there were space here to 
quote some of the better poems that have 
resulted from the encouragement that 
some of my pupils have had from just 
this kind of beginning. However, here are 
a few of the short poems written during a 
class period: 


WHAT I ASK OF LIFE 


I care not whether school may keep; 
I hate all wars and strife; 

To live and love in this big world 
Is all I ask of life. 


I care not whether I am rich, 
Nor whether I am poor; 

To live and love in this big world 
Is all I ask—no more. 


IN STUDY HALL 


In the early morning 
When all is clear and bright, 
We come into our study hall 
For the sleep we missed last night. 


And when we get to dreaming 
Those dreams we love so well, 

We get to an exciting point 
And—ring!—there goes the bell! 


Here is one last little masterpiece writ- 
ten in the last few minutes of a class pe- 
riod by a boy who insisted that he 
couldn’t write anything: 

The grass was wet; 
The cow did slip. 
She fell so hard, 
She broke her hip. 


She couldn’t walk; 
She couldn’t stand, 

But as roast beef 
She tasted grand! 


It has been my experience that approx- 
imately six or eight pupils in an average 
class will write so well that they should 
be encouraged to try further. Surprising- 
ly, most of these people say that they 
have never before attempted to write 
verse, that they did not suspect that they 
could. Encouraged by the fact that the 
teacher and their fellow-pupils have 
liked their efforts, they bring in more 
poetry from time to time for criticism, 
comments, and reading to the class. 
Some of my pupils have gone on to write 
two hundred or more lines during a se- 
mester or have entered their work in po- 
etry contests with favorable results. 

Only six or eight poets out of a class of 
thirty-five? Is it not a waste of the other 
children’s time? Definitely not. Those 
who discover that they can write verse 
have made a wonderful discovery, just as 
anyone has when he discovers that he has 
talent in music, painting, sports, or any 
other field. Those who find that they are 
not talented have also learned to know 
themselves better. 

Among the most worth-while out- 
comes for the whole class is the new and 
added appreciation for the poetry of 
others—amateurs as well as profession- 
als. Students are more willing to go back 
to the textbook to try to find out what 
their fellow-poets are trying to say to 
them. This more than justifies any time 
spent by the class in producing poetry of 
their own. 
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Wrarrner to teach grammar and, if so, 
how much, how, and when have been de- 
bated for a long time. Often rather furi- 
ously, too, for people who are not quite 
certain of a doctrine they wish to believe 
tend to be especially dogmatic in their 
support of it. It seems safe to say that no 
one can marshal conclusive proof of the 
correctness of his opinion. 

So the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum foresaw that chapter xii of The 
English Language Arts would be a storm 
center. As expected, the debate is grow- 
ing very warm. 

In November deservedly - respected 
J. C. Tressler spoke to the English teach- 
ers of Connecticut on the teaching of 
grammar. Likening the supposedly scien 
tific studies of the value of grammar to 
the experiments that prove the sponsoring 
tooth paste or cigarette superior to other 
brands, he declared that he will “‘accept 
the judgment of a thousand experienced 
English teachers in preference to the 
findings in a half-baked investigation or 
in an investigation in which a teacher 
proves exactly what he set out to prove.” 


_ He implies bias on the part of all the ex- 


perimenters in this field. They are, of 
course, those who question the value of 
school study of grammar; Dr. Tressler 
and people of his opinion are naturally 
not interested in investigating a proce- 
dure which they feel sure is sound. 
However, Dr. Tressler does suggest 
that some of the present teaching is inef- 
fective, and proposes as a remedy that 
one point in grammar should be taught 
thoroughly and its application practiced 
for some time before another is taken up. 


A Confused Issue 


91 


Doubtless he, like many of us, has visited 
classrooms and seen teachers and stu- 
dents frazzled by the persistent, concen- 
trated attempts to teach grammar and its 
application. Even in the classes of teach- 
ers generally considered superior the re- 
sult is often, perhaps usually, such con- 
fused and temporary knowledge that the 
operation is a waste of time—if nothing 
worse. With less able but not less consci- 
entious teachers, the tension is sometimes 
enough to spoil one’s dinner. 

In addition to the one-at-a-time re- 
form, Dr. Tressler advises the acceptance 
of some established usages that conflict 
with the general ‘‘rules” of grammar and 
also the omission of classes of sentences 
according to use, the kinds of pronouns, 
transitive and intransitive verbs, and 
several other concepts or terms, which he 
does not find useful in the improvement 
of expression. Certainly these omissions 
would be desirable. 

Much of Dr. Tressler’s address is 
quoted in the Scholastic Teacher for De- 
cember 3. Some of the ideas in Harry R. 
Warfel’s Who Killed Grammar? also ap- 
pear in the same place. Warfel objects to 
the amount of latitude in usage which 
most of the linguistic specialists of today 
recommend, although he accepts a good 
many locutions which conflict with the 
rules. Warfel’s chief target is C. C. Fries, 
whom he blames either directly or by im- 
plication for the growing disbelief in 
teaching grammar in the public schools 
and for the tolerance of colloquial expres- 
sions in the classroom. Just why he 
should lay this at Fries’s door is not 
clear. Fries has always been meticulously 
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careful not to make any reckless or easily 
misunderstood statements about usage, 
and his recent The Structure of English 
insists upon the value of grammar—if 
properly approached. In fact, none of the 
linguists has ever favored an “anything 
goes” policy in usage or thought gram- 
mar useless to those who really grasp it. 
It has been school-of-education men such 
as T. H. Briggs and Percival M. Symonds 
who have conducted the experiments 
casting doubt upon the value of grammar 
as a usage guide for most American 
youth. 

Warfel approaches the crux of the us- 
age controversy when he says that all the 
linguists are wrong in taking speech as 
the basis for determining usage; he 
thinks writing should be the basis. Cer- 
tainly a complete study of usage must in- 

clude both writing and speaking. Dr. 
Warfel’s point would be better stated as: 
Which standard shall we adopt in our 
everyday intercourse and which shall we 
expect our students to follow in the class- 
room? How many of them will ever have 
occasion to do formal writing? Must we 
make the vain attempt to teach this for- 
mal language to the great mass? If not, 
how shall we teach it to those whose ad- 
vantages or learning abilities make it 
suitable for them? 

Let’s try to get some issues clear. 

1. Presentation of grammatical con- 
cepts by giving first a definition, second 
some illustrations, and then some recog- 
nition exercises does not develop the con- 


cepts in the minds of most elementary or 
high school students, especially if the 
whole system is covered in one year. 

2. Is the slower one-at-a-time proce- 
dure with much drill in application an 
adequate reform? This seems doubtful, 
but worth testing on a large scale. 

3. Can we trust the experiments that 
seem to show that direct instruction on 
specific usages is more economical than 
instruction through grammar? Would 
repeating them prove anything? 

4. At what mental age can youth 
grasp grammatical definitions with rea- 
sonable ease and clarity? Generalizations 
about language are highly abstract. 

5. Surely even preschool children em- 
ploy grammatical concepts—e.g., adding 
ed to indicate past time, or distinguishing 
biter from bitten in “Your dog bited my 
kitten.” Children acquire the concepts of 
chair, sweet, and mistake without defini- 
tions or explanations. Can grammatical 
concepts be raised to consciousness by 
concentrating attention upon a number 
of examples? That is, can grammar be 
taught inductively? If so, would this 
pay? 

6. Finally, not a matter of experiment 
but of philosophy, which “functional 
variety” of language should we ask stu- 
dents to use in school—literary, formal 
English; colloquial, informal standard 
English; or substandard English? Or 
should our expectations vary with the 
activities going on? 


W. W. H. 
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A NOTE ON “NEW HELP FOR 
AN OLD TASK’ 


In the September issue of English 
Journal six teachers expressed their views 
on The English Language Arts, Volume I of 
the report of the NCTE Commission on the 
English Curriculum. Opinions varied, but 
almost every point of view was understand- 
able if not, to my way of thinking, altogether 
valid. 

The implications to which I object most 
strongly are parts of the final discussion, one 
devoted to the chapter entitled ““A Modern 
View of Grammar and Linguistics.”” The 
writer stated that three ‘‘difficulties seem to 
block acceptance of the new order’’: (1) 
“getting teachers to accept the new whole- 
heartedly”; (2) “getting the writers of 
texts to agree on usages accepted today and 
to delete those that are not’’; (3) “getting 
teachers of college English (in particular, 
those handling the required freshman com- 
position courses) to accept and to permit 
their students to use today’s forms.” 

Perhaps the writer had a particular 
teacher of a particular college in mind when 
she castigated the college teacher of English. 
She may have been concerned with a local 
situation which gave validity to her conten- 
tion. But to suggest that college teachers of 
English—even those lowly ones who teach 
required courses in composition—use and re- 
quire their students to use outmoded forms 
of the language is to be unrealistic. Certain- 
ly the college teacher is so conscious of many 
of the changes that have taken place in the 
language that he will not permit himself to 
say that usages of a former day must for- 
ever remain “correct.” 

Unfortunately, one cannot be at all sure 
of what the writer of ““New Help for an Old 


1 English Journal, September, 1952, pp. 368-69. 
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Task”? meant when she wrote of “today’s 
forms.” It would have been helpful to us col- 
lege teachers had some of the specific 
“forms” been given. When mentioning the 
problem of getting writers of texts to agree 
on usages, the writer does imply that the 
once widely taught distinction between shall 
and will occupies the attention of writers of 
high school texts. Perhaps our college texts 
are somewhat more in accord with present 
usage in this instance. The four handbooks 
used in freshman composition which I hap- 
pen to have on my desk all say that in in- 
formal writing in this country will is used 
with all three persons to indicate simple fu- 
turity. On this point, at least, the college 
teacher seems to be accepting ‘today’s 
forms.” 

The problem of usage is by no means a 
simple one. If one listens long enough, one 
can hear, for example, the principal parts of 
verbs so badly confused that one wonders 
whether anyone except us English teachers 
makes distinctions at all. J taken, I have 
went, I have did, and I seen are used by vast 
numbers of Americans today. Those forms, 
too, constitute present-day English. The 
fact that they are used certainly does not 
mean that they constitute reputable usage, 
though I have heard them all on a college 
campus. The term usage in itself is hardly 
enough; each man may become a law unto 
himself if usage is the criterion. Let us con- 
sider as “reputable” the usage of the best 
current publications and the spoken lan- 
guage of the highly educated. The college 
English teacher is cognizant of his task of 
trying to teach reputable usage. 

The college teacher is also in agreement 
with the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum in the recognition of some of the 
basic problems in English grammar. Cer- 
tainly the aim of getting students to write 
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clear and varied sentences is a high one, a 
goal concerning the college teacher as much 
as, or more than, the teacher on some of the 
other levels. The college teacher is also con- 
cerned with the five additional problems. 
All are legitimate ones, and attention given 
to them will perhaps keep the teacher from 
wandering into the hinterland that seems as 
though it should be a part of the domain of 
grammar but is not. 

But to return to the accusation that the 
college teacher seems unaware of the nature 
of the language. Teachers on various levels 
follow the unfortunate practice of blaming 
the teachers on higher or lower levels for 
many problems. We in college say that our 
students have not been taught to read or 
write. Our students in composition classes 
tell us that they have had little experience in 
writing—or none at all. Occasionally, the 
gullible teacher believes his students and 
concludes that the high school English 
teacher spends her time playing tiddlywinks 
with her students. Even worse, we not infre- 
quently conclude that the high school 
teacher spends her time inventing rules for 
the English language. At least, we always 
have students who can give beautifully con- 
trived but meaningless rules. 

As teachers we could well be more con- 
cerned with determining what our students 
should know and teaching them to the best 
of our abilities than with trying to decide 
what someone else should have taught or 
should teach. It is true that series of confer- 
ences among teachers of the language at 
various levels might help eliminate con- 
fusion and might build greater continuity in 
the language arts program. 

Presumably the writer who commented 
on the work of the college teacher is troubled 
because of a feeling that she has to teach 
certain “forms” in order that her students be 
properly prepared for college work. Just as 
she suggested that The English Language 
Arts should give “will-strengthening aid” to 
all, perhaps she should receive that aid from 
the same source. On pages 132 and 133 in 


that volume we find these sentences: “It has 
been too generally assumed that the colleges 
require some particular content for entering 
students. Inquiry and investigation will 
show that the prevailing hope is that enter- 
ing students may read with understanding 
and interpretation rather than that they be 
acquainted with any particular list of books; 
that they be able to write with clarity and 
reasonable ease as a result of carefully di- 
rected practice rather than that they be able 
to verbalize the rules and principles of rhe- 
toric.” 

Without doubt the college teacher is de- 
lighted by the entering student who can read 
with understanding and write with clarity 
and ease. 

ForrEST W. FREASE 


CoLoRADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


A LIST OF SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


Publishers are now offering a number of 
editions of adapted classics written to pro- 
vide reading materials of interest to high 
school students with elementary school 
reading ability. Adapting the classics to the 
varying levels of reading ability is a valuable 
contribution to the English teaching field. 
Knowing that a graded list of the adapted 
classics would satisfy a real need, I sent a 
questionnaire to one hundred book pub- 
lishers requesting a list of their adapted 
classics with the grade difficulty. 

The titles with grade difficulty, given in 
Table 1, are the result of my findings.! 


1(The April, 1951, issue of the English Journal 
presented grade ratings of such of these as it could 
then obtain. The ratings were made by students 
under the direction of Professor John R. Kinzer of 
the Ohio State University and were checked by 
him. All but one of the grade ratings given by the 
publisher were confirmed by either the Dale-Chall 
or the Flesch formula. The items asterisked here 
are, according to the Dale-Chall formula, more diffi- 
cult than they are rated. The one daggered was 
rated 7-8 according to Dale-Chall and 6 according 
to Flesch.—Ep1rTor.] 
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TABLE 1 


Author and Title Publisher Pom 
Alcott, Louisa May, Little Women.............. .....| Dutton 7-9 
Andersen, Hans Christian, Fairy Tales............... Appleton $ 
Austen, Jane, Pride and Prejudicef................... Laidlaw 7-8 
Ballantyne, R. M., The Coral Island................. Dutton 7-9 
Blackmore, Richard, Lorna Dooné.................... Globe 7-8 
Blackmore, Richard, Lorna Doone................... Laidlaw 7-8 
Blackmore, Richard, Lorna Doone................... Scott, Foresman 4-5 
Bronté, Charlotte, Jane Eyre... Globe 5-6 
Bronté, Charlotte, Jane Laidlaw 7-8 
Bronté, Emily, Wuthering Heights.................... Globe 6 
Bronté, Emily, Wuthering Heights.................... Laidlaw 7-8 
Brooks, Elbridge S., A Boy of the First Empire.........| Appleton 5 
Bunyan, John, Pilgrim’s Progress. Standard Pub- 

lishing Co. 7-12 

Clemens, Samuel L., A Connecticut Yankee at King Ar- 

Clemens, Samuel L., Huckleberry Finn................ Scott, Foresman 4-5 
Clemens, Samuel L., The Prince and the Pauper........| Sanborn 5-9 
Clemens, Samuel L., Tom Sawyer...............2..... Scott, Foresman 445 
Cooper, James Fenimore, The Deerslayer.............. Sanborn 5-9 
Cooper, James Fenimore, The Last of the M ohicans. . Scott, Foresman 4-5* 
Dana, Richard Henry, Two Years before the Mast...... Sanborn 5-9 
Defoe, Daniel, Robenson Crusoe: ... Appleton 5 
Defoe, Daniel, Robinson Crusoe.................0.... Scott, Foresman 4-5 
Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield.................. Globe 7-8 
Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield.................. Harcourt, Brace 7-8 
Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield .................. Laidlaw 7-8 
Dickens, Charles, David Copperfield.................. Scott, Foresman 4-5 
Dickens, Charles, Great Expectations.................. Harcourt, Brace 5-7 
Dickens, Charies, Twest. . Globe 5-6 
Dickens, Charles, A Tale of Two Cities............... Globe 5-6 
Dickens, Charles, A Tale of Two Cities............... Laidlaw 7-8 
Dickens, Charles, A of Two Harcourt, Brace 7-8 
Dodge, Mary Mapes, Hans Brinker.................. Appleton 5 
Dumas, Alexander, The Count of Monte Cristo......... lobe 6-8* 
Dumas, Alexander, The Three Musketeers............. Globe 6-8* 
Dumas, Alexander, The Three Musketeers............. Sanborn 5-9 
Eliot, George, The Mill on the Floss.................. Globe 5-7 
Eliot, George, Silas Marner................0.2...04: Globe 6 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, The House of the Seven Gables...| Globe 7-8 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Tanglewood Tales............. Dutton 4-6 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, A Wonder Book........... .. Appleton 5 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, A Wonder Book............... Dutton 4-6 
Hughes, Thomas, Tom Brown’s School Days........... Dutton 7-9 
Hugo, Victor, Les Misérables. ..... Liveright Pub- 

lishing Corp. 7-12 
Macdonald, George, The Princess and Curdie.......... Dutton 4-6 
Macdonald, George, The Princess and the Goblin....... Dutton 4-6 
Melville, Herman, Moby-Dick.................2..... Laidlaw 7-8* 
Melville, Herman, Moby-Dick.................-04.55 Sanborn 5-9 
Melville, Herman, Moby-Dick...................22... Scott, Foresman 4-5 
Ruskin, John, The King of the Golden River........... Appleton 5 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


EASTCHESTER HiGH SCHOOL 
TUCKAHOE, NEw YorK 


A CHANGE NOW AND THEN 


What is more welcome to high school stu- 
dents and teachers than a change from their 
regular, prescribed round of daily activities 
which characterize the English classes in our 
high schools? To introduce a great writer un- 
heralded and infrequently read is a fillip, a 
bit of dessert or refreshment to our teen- 
agers. With confidence that an introduction 
to three great writers will not fail to prove 
highly edifying to a host of students, I sub- 
mit the names of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Helen Keller, and Irwin Edman. 

1. Paul L. Dunbar. Here we have the 
most genuine and best known of all Ameri- 
can Negro writers of verse, whose grave and 
rollicking rhymes in dialect will refresh and 
delight the hearts of many of our apprecia- 
tive youngsters. Most assuredly our growing 
boys and girls will have their love for democ- 
racy deepened and heightened by an ac- 
quaintance with such poems as “An Ante- 
Bellum Sermon,” “The Turning of the 
Babies in the Bed,” “Encouragement,” 
‘When de Co’n Pone’s Hot,” ““‘When Malin- 
dy Sings,” “Li’l Gal,” and ‘A Coquette 


DANIEL J. ASSUMA 


Conquered”’—all faithful renderings of Dun- 
bar’s own people. They are full of charm, ten- 
derness, and beauty. The qualities of humor 
and pathos will be at once apparent to all, 
and all high school poetry lovers will com- 
pare Paul Laurence Dunbar to Robert 
Burns, for he touched the universal heart. 


2. Helen Keller. What a name to summon 
to the diligent attention and consideration 
of every living boy and girl in the land! Here 
we have one of the incomparable figures liv- 
ing in America today. A not much more than 
cursory reading of any of the pages in Miss 
Keller’s autobiography, The Story of My 
Life, or the brilliantly written, crystal-clear 
essays contained in Optimism, The World I 
Live In, Midstream, and Out of the Dark will 
forever convince our high school students 
that at last they are in the presence of a per- 
sonality whose example of matchless cour- 
age is heroic and inspiring. 

Though deaf and blind since early infan- 
cy, Helen Keller is a distinguished graduate 
of Radcliffe, a great lecturer, and a superb 
writer. It will be a day of rejoicing and an 
occasion for congratulation when our text- 


Author and Title Publisher 
Scott, Sir Walter, Globe 6-8* 
Scott, Sir Walter, Quentin Durward.................. Globe i rp 
Sewell, Anna, Black Beauty. Dutton 4-6 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, The Black Arrow............ Globe 6-8* . 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Kidnapped................. Globe 5-6 c 
: Stevenson, Robert Louis, Treasure Island............. Dutton 7-9 a 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Treasure Island............. Sanborn 5-9 ey 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Treasure Island......... ....| Scott, Foresman 4-5t : 
Stratton, Clarence, When Washington Danced..........| Scott, Foresman 4-5 i mee 
Stuart, Jesse, Hte to the Hunters... Harcourt, Brace 6-7 
Swift, Jonathan, Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput Land...... Sanborn 5-9 ee 
Verne, Jules B., Around the World in Eighty Days...... Scott, Foresman 4-5 
Wyss, J. R. , Swiss Family Robinson.................. Dutton 7-9 
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book makers publish extracts or condensa- 
tions from such lucid essays as “A New 
Chime for Christmas,” “How To Become a 
Writer,” and “Christmas in the Dark.” Let 
me conclude by quoting one sentence from 
an ennobling essay entitled, ‘““To the New 
College Girl.” “Resolve, then, as you stand 
on the threshold of your student days, with 
an enlightened optimism to consecrate your 
education to the service of others.” 

3. Irwin Edman. Students in ever in- 
creasing numbers are finding autobiographi- 
cal chapters appealing and appetizing. Well, 
they must lose no more time in dipping into 
a chapter or two of Professor Edman’s high- 
ly popular book, Philosopher’s Holiday. 1 
have no means of knowing how many pro- 
fessors of philosophy there are in our Ameri- 
can colleges, but let me assure one and all 
that in this case we have a rara avis. Dr. Ed- 
man, a professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University, not only has studied philosophy, 
but, what is more important, he has studied 
life. 

For sheer delight, inspiration, and exalta- 
tion, our boys and girls—and teachers, too 
—will be everlastingly grateful for the 
warmth, laughter, profundity, and spiritual 
effects which we shall take to our hearts 
from such chapters as “The Sailor and the 
Life of the Spirit,” “‘An Irishman among the 
Brahmins,” ‘Philosophers without Port- 
folio,” “Syrian Sophomores,” and “Maria 
Prepares Luncheon for the Priest.” 


S. BLUMBERG 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


THE SYNTAX TWINS 


To illustrate various grammatical con- 
structions, use the names of famous couples 
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in history or literature, or improvise some of 
your own, and place them in current school 
affairs. The use of names linked together in 
the minds of a class aids in more quickly 
clarifying a grammatical construction that 
has presented a problem. For example, in 
senior English the class might not have a 
clear idea of the introductory elliptical 
clause. Using Anthony and Cleopatra in a 
current situation arouses an immediate 
alertness that John and Mary do not pro- 
vide; however, John Alden and Priscilla do! 
The teacher might write on the board the 
following two sentences: 


1. While rooting for Tony, her purse fell 
under the bleachers. 

2. While rooting for Tony, Cleo let her purse 
fall under the bleachers. 


With very little explanation the class sees 
that only one of the twins appears in sen- 
tence 1; both are in the correct sentence 2. 

Soon the classes are discussing their own 
and their friends’ problems as those of the 
fictional couple, thus maintaining anonym- 
ity. Here the teacher needs to exercise care 
to avoid having a situation too thinly veiled 
by some mischievous lad who might tread 
on someone’s vulnerability, but the interest 
stimulated by the fictional couple takes 
grammar out of the vaults. Among couples 
we have used are Napoleon and Josephine, 
Hezekiah and Hepzibah, and Abélard and 
Héloise. The same fictional couple is used all 
year and graduates with the class. By that 
time the shadowy couple are so real that one 
is not too surprised to hear the graduates ask 
about, perhaps, the well-being of Nap and 
Jo. It is quite entertaining. 


ESTHER M. WEINSTOCK 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


RID RIDiculous of any E 
in its left 1. 


SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF CATCH 


Catch is a favorite shibboleth for those 
with a normative attitude toward differ- 
ences in pronunciation. The fairly wide- 
spread notion that the pronunciation rhym- 
ing with fetch is socially inferior has been 
succinctly put by Professor C. C. Fries in 
his American English Grammar: 


Pronunciations such as “ketch” for catch and 
“git” for get... are not the characteristic modes 
of speech of university professors, or of the 
clergymen who preach from the pulpits in our 
large city churches, or of the judges of the su- 
preme court, or of the presidents of our most 
important banks, or even of those who habitual- 
ly patronize the opera [p. 10]. 


One who regularly says ketch but says git 
only in jest or in commands to animals is 
shocked to discover Fries attributing the 
same social status to ketch and git; such a re- 
action, however, is only marginally relevant. 
Observations that Episcopal bishops have 
said ketch in formal addresses are only 
slightly more pertinent. What is needed is 
comparable data from a large number of 
speakers, of various social backgrounds, rep- 
resentative of a large number of communi- 
ties. Such data can be found in the records of 
the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada. This summary on the pronuncia- 
tion of catch is derived from research toward 
The Pronunciation of English in the Eastern 
United States, which Professor Hans Kurath, 
director of the Linguistic Atlas, and I hope 
to complete within the next year. It repre- 
sents the usage of over fifteen hundred in- 
formants, including the entire Atlantic Sea- 


1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Ma- 
lone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and Harlen M. 
Adams. 


board area from southern New Brunswick to 
northern Florida, plus West Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, and southern Ontario. 

Pronunciations of catch are of two types: 
major varieties and minor varieties. The 
major varieties include /e/, the vowel of 
fetch, and /x/, the vowel of hatch. The minor 
varietits include /a/, the vowel of father, 
/e/, the vowel of hate, and /1/, the vowel of 
hit. 

Minor varieties: 


/a/: 2 occurrences, 1 in southern Ohio, 1 
in southern Georgia 
/e/: 2 occurrences, 1 in central New 
Hampshire, 1 in northern Vermont 
/1/: 26 occurrences: 4 in Maine, 7 in New 
Hampshire, 2 in Vermont, 4 in 
Massachusetts, 3 in Connecticut, 1 
in New York, 1 in New Jersey, 1 in 
Maryland, 2 in North Carolina, and 
1 in South Carolina; the majority of 
these informants were also recorded 


using /e€/ 


The major varieties, /e/ and /x/, were 
recorded from all states, except that all 
Florida informants used only /e/. A number 
of informants used both /e/ and /x/, and 
some apparently attempted a compromise 
pronunciation, which is indicated in the 
table below with a question mark. 

Only in Ohio, the New York metropolitan 
area, central Pennsylvania, and central 
Massachusetts does majority usage favor 
/e/. In northern New England, upstate 
New York, Michigan, and the South At- 
lantic States, /e/ is the normal pronuncia- 
tion. Over three-fourths of the informants 
interviewed use only /e/, and less than a 
fifth clearly use only /#/. Even if we add to 
this last group all the doubtful recordings— 
and I am inclined to think we should—the 
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general preponderance of /¢/ is still over- 
whelming. 

Where cultured informants are con- 
cerned, the picture is somewhat different. 
No cultured informant uses /a/, /e/, or /1/. 
For the major varieties, we have the follow- 
ing picture of cultured usage: 


/e/ 


a 


WA UPN 
RK 
wl or 


co 
on 


The heaviest preponderance of /#/ in 
cultured speech is found in those areas 
where /z/ is strongest in the usage of all in- 
formants—Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and metropolitan New York—and in 


Virginia, where the traditions of the planta- 
tion class seem to favor /#/ as a polite pro- 
nunciation. It is possible that the prestige of 
/z/ in the South may be due to its occur- 
rence in British Received Pronunciation, 
since most of the southern informants who 
have /x/ in catch also rhyme vase with days 
and have /v/ as the second consonant in 
nephew. 

It is always dangerous to speculate on 
linguistic tendencies. It may be that the 
pronunciation with /z/ is on its way to gen- 
eral acceptance. On the other hand, since 
/#/ in the South is associated with the pre- 
rogatives of an older social order, it could 
come about that in the South the spread of 
economic and educational opportunities 
may bring greater prestige for /e/ rather 
than a tendency to acquire /x/. If one re- 
calls the popular middle western scorn for 
the “broad a,” it is not utterly fantastic 
that some nativist movement in the Ameri- 
can heartland might stigmatize /z2/ as an 
effete Briticism or as a pronunciation which 
educational bureaucrats are attempting to 
impose upon red-blooded American individ- 
ualists. Happily, there is no need to react 
violently; we have ample justification for 
pronouncing catch to rhyme with either 
hatch or fetch, depending on our personal 
taste and the region we came from. 


RAVEN I. McDavip, JR. 


LinGuistTic ATLAS OF THE U.S. AND CANADA 


There is something more to our interest in the private lives of great 
men than the mere desire to pry into other people’s personal affairs. A 
great writer . . . represents a special concentration both of purpose and 
of sensibility . . . is more conscious of other people . . . more articulate 
. . . formulates more clearly some attitude toward the world he lives in. 
—EpmunpD WILson in Foreword to Dickens and Ellen Ternan. 
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The Council at Boston 


i Forty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
also celebrated the fifty-first year of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English, 
the oldest organization of the sort in the 
United States. The program was not only 
substantial; it was also pleasing, so that the 
1,570 persons who were registered at the 
convention felt well repaid for the expendi- 
ture of their Thanksgiving vacation—and 
in many cases the year’s vacation money. 


General 


Standing room only was the lot of late- 
comers to the first general session in the 
main ballroom of the Statler on Thanksgiv- 
ing evening. Second Vice-President Helen 
K. Mackintosh, presiding, provided inform- 
ative, emotionally appropriate introduc- 
tions of the two speakers. Lennox Grey’s 
presidential address, ‘Perspectives in 1952,” 
surveyed our organizational and profession- 
al situation in unusual word pictures. Dora 
V. Smith presented The English Language 
Arts in historical perspective. The audience 
applauded long for both of these effective 
addresses, which are printed—without the 
personal charm of their delivery—in this is- 
sue of this magazine. 

The second general session, on Friday 
morning, heard Robert C. Pooley’s plea for 
unity on the big issues we face as teachers of 
English, Arno Jewett’s discussion of ‘The 
Underprivileged in Language Arts,” and 
Harlen Adams’ statesman-like “Proposals 
for 1953.” All of these papers will appear in 
an early issue of the Journal. 

The program at the Annual Dinner first 
honored the New England Association at 
the entrance upon its second half-century. 
Toastmaster Strang Lawson, past president 


More than were expected arrived in time for 
pre-convention sightseeing, since they would 
have had to miss most of the week from 
school anyway and Boston seemed just the 
place to be at Thanksgiving; fortunately, 
the weather was perfect, and trips to Con- 
cord and for Thanksgiving dinner at Plym- 
outh were popular. More than two-score 
Canadians were present, and visitors from 
such far countries as Austria, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Lebanon, China, and Formosa. 


Sessions 


of the New York State English Council, 
praised New England for the good men and 
women she had contributed through migra- 
tion to other regions, notably his own state. 
There were greetings to the New England 
Association from Mark Keppel, of Harvard 
University, and Claude M. Fuess, emeritus 
headmaster of Philips Academy, Andover. 
The response for the Association, by Marion 
C. Sheridan, its president this year and in 
1937, was an interesting recall of the high- 
lights of its history. 

The principal address of the evening was 
Archibald MacLeish’s ‘‘Traditions and Ho- 
rizons in the Teaching of Poetry.” He re- 
viewed amusingly the teaching of poets 
rather than of poems during his own school- 
days. Then, becoming serious, he said that 
to think that artists are taught by criticsisa 
misconception. Also, although the New 
Critics’ insistence upon close attention to 
the text has been salutary, it is possible to 
become so absorbed in the details as to miss 
the poem. Now a new pedantry is closing in 
on the poets, and the hunt for ambiguities is 
on. 

A poem should be handled as a radio- 
active substance. It is a work of art which 
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must be understood in context. What is a 
poem? And what is the context proper to a 
poem? 

MacLeish described—not defined—a po- 
em as “an action having for its aim and pur- 
pose so to shape our lives that experience 
can be known and possessed.” Since art is an 
extension into another direction, the context 
of a poem is that part of experience too close 
to us for us to be able to see it. The context 
of the poem is the most immediate, individ- 
ual experience of our lives. How, as teachers, 
are we to bring the poem and the context to- 
gether? Two things, he thinks, are necessary 
in terms of thinking. The student must learn 
to realize that a poem is capable of action, of 
giving him, the student, experience. He must 
also learn that reading is not a passive 
thing, that a man engages in the labor of 
reading. A poet can make us alive to life, can 
make our lives alive to us. In his own course 
at Harvard he teaches only a small number 
of poems about which the students do a 
great deal of discussing and writing. “The 
experience of poetry,” he concluded, “‘is one 
of the deepest, and well worth opening to 
each generation of mankind.” 

The closing luncheon was also a happy 
occasion. As President Grey said, the two 
addresses were excellent complements. John 
Thomas Gould, farmer-editor-poet talked 


The first part of Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to three simultaneous large-group 
“conferences” at which set addresses were 
made. The audiences of the large-group con- 
ferences were expected to break up into a 
number of prearranged discussion groups 
whose topics grew out of the addresses at the 
conferences. For the most part the auditors 
did go to the designated discussion groups. 
The recorders of these discussions reported 
that talk was free and pointed. The plan and 
the topics were well conceived. 

On Thursday evening after the General 
Session those who wished viewed the short- 
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about “‘The Cumulative Effect of the Fungi- 
cidal Treatment, or, The Public Printer 
Rides Again.” He read from government ° 
publications, chiefly Maine agriculture bul- 
letins, amusingly banal statements, many of 
them in ridiculously pretentious language. 
Then he read parts of an ironic paper he had 
contributed to a national farm paper, with 
all the flags of satire flying in its content and 
wording. But the climax was selections from 
the five hundred serious letters of inquiry 
about the procedure of increasing a cow’s 
milk production by changing the angle of 
elevation of its horns. Mr. Gould drew no 
pedagogical moral, but at least two are self- 
evident. 

The last speaker was poet and story- 
writer Jesse Stuart. His “Farm Boy to Au- 
thor’’ recounted his own experience from his 
first delayed introduction to reading, doing 
heavy manual labor while still a boy to get 
money to continue his schooling, meeting in 
teaching mountain schools difficulties simi- 
lar to those of Eggleston’s Hoosier School- 
master, and finally going back to live and 
write where he was born, in W-Hollow. 
When the audience insisted upon an encore, 
Mr. Stuart closed his brief response, and the 
convention, with the firm statement: “The 
teaching profession is the greatest in the 
world, and we better teach them right.” 


ened, classroom version of Two Years before 
the Mast prepared by the Council’s Com- 
mittee To Co-operate with Teaching Film 
Custodians. The committee also presented 
an adaptation of That Forsyte Woman, 
which was still in process, with further work 
necessary before it can be offered to schools. 
Members of the committee answered ques- 
tions about the film and their methods of 
work. On Friday evening Dr. Mark May, of 
Yale University, chairman of the board of 
Teaching Film Custodians, was present and 
answered a number of questions before the 
showing of That Forsyte Woman. Only one 
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film was possible because the dinner pro- 
gram had run longer than usual. 

For the High School Section meeting 
Saturday morning Chairman Leon C. Hood 
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had provided four excellent papers with a 
wide range of topics. These will be either 
published or summarized fully in a later 
issue of the Journal. 


Business 


Train arrivals and meetings to follow left 
the Board of Directors only about three and 
a half hours for its work. The Board pro- 
ceeded briskly all this time and could have 
used another hour to advantage. The chief 
break with Council tradition was to au- 
thorize the Executive Committee to employ 
an Executive Secretary, who would take 
over much of the work now done by the 
Secretary-Treasurer and also improve and 
extend Council activities. This has been dis- 
cussed more or less ever since Walter Barnes 
recommended it in his president’s report in 
1933. 

Marion Sheridan, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, which included also 
Harold A. Anderson, Robert C. Pooley, 
Angela M. Broening, and Mark Neville, pre- 
sented the slate of officers proposed by 
the committee in the May magazines, and 
moved its adoption. When her motion had 
been passed, President Grey asked for nomi- 
nations from the floor. Upon motion of Ruth 
Strickland, nominations were closed and the 
Secretary instructed to cast one ballot for 
these candidates: 


For President, HARLEN M. Apams, Chico, Cali- 
fornia 
For First Vice-President, Lou LA BRANT, New 
York City 
For Second Vice-President, BLANCHE TREZE- 
VANT, Tallahassee, Florida 
For Secretary-Treasurer, W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Sheridan then reported a recom- 
mendation by her committee to the Execu- 
tive Committee that when the Executive 
Secretary is employed Wilbur Hatfield be 
made Honorary Secretary-Treasurer for 
life. 
By ballot the Directors chose as the Nom- 
inating Committee for 1953: Paul Farmer, 


Atlanta, chairman; Helene Hartley, Syra- 
cuse; Helen K. Mackintosh, Washington, 
D.C.; Mark Neville, Chicago; and Dora V. 
Smith, Minneapolis. These persons have un- 
til March 15 to make their report. 

The Annual Business Meeting, in which 
all members may participate, adopted the 
two constitutional amendments proposed in 
the October magazines. The net result of 
these is to open Emeritus Membership at 
$1.75 per year to any who retire at or after 
sixty-five years of age and have been mem- 
bers for the preceding ten years; and to pro- 
vide for amendments to the By-Laws by a 
majority vote at any Annual Meeting if 
thirty days’ notice has been given or by a 
three-quarters’ vote without notice. (The 
only vital matter covered by the By-Laws is 
the amount of dues.) 

The resolutions proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions through its chair- 
man, Helene Hartley, were considered and 
adopted one by one. These expressed real 
gratitude to the Boston convention com- 
mittee and its capable chairman for the con- 
scientious and efficient management of the 
many necessary arrangements, and also to 
the hotel, to the Chamber of Commerce, to 
the exhibitors, and to the officers of the 
Council, especially those who had prepared 
the program. They extended congratulations 
and good wishes to the New England Associ- 
ation ‘‘as it embarks on the second half- 
century of activity.”” They praised local 
English organizations for their professional 
alertness, recognized the Council’s “unique 
position”—with strong membership in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and colleges 
—“as an integrating force in the teaching 
profession” and urged continuing examina- 
tion of the problems of articulation. They 
urged that the NCTE try to “persuade ad- 
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ministrators to point out to teachers of Eng- 
lish the important services available to them 
through membership in the NCTE. It seems 
necessary to quote the following resolutions 
in full: 


WueErEAs the rapid increase in public school 
enrolment, especially in the lower grades, has 
caused a preoccupation with the expansion of 
the physical plant; be it ‘ 

Resolved, That the NCTE should use every 
possible means to call attention to the fact that 
effective teaching cannot be expected under 
conditions of excessive teacher load and class 
size. 

WHEREAS the long and devoted work of the 
Curriculum Commission has now resulted in the 
publication of Volume I of its proposed five-vol- 
ume series; be it 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to 
the Commission for its great expenditure of time 
and energy and talent in the production of The 
English Language Arts; and further, that we 
urge all members of the Council to insure the 
careful study and use of the volume by teachers 
and administrators everywhere. 


David H. Russell declared that the reso- 
lutions of the Council should include pro- 
nouncements upon matters of educational 
policy and offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English express approval of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission’s plan of al- 
locating certain channels to educational televi- 
sion, and that the Executive Committee of the 
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Council plan the preparation of some informa- 
tional materials about methods of helping estab- 
lish educational television stations and pro- 
grams. 


The meeting also ordered that hereafter 
all resolutions to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions must be submitted 
before a fixed date, which was to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee later. 
That date has now been set as October 31. 
This ruling or date can be altered only by 
vote of the Annual Meeting. Other resolu- 
tions may be proposed from the floor but, if 
controversial, will stand little chance of 
approval. 

Marion C. Sheridan, for the Nominating 
Committee, proposed the following for Di- 
rectors-at-Large for three years, and they 
were elected: Neal Cross, Greeley, Colorado; 
Adelaide Cunningham, Atlanta; C. Wayne 
Hall, Quebec, Canada; James H. Mason, 
Helena, Georgia; Fannie Jane Ragland, Cin- 
cinnati; and Margarete Teer, Baton Route, 
Louisiana. 

The Annual Business Meeting, working 
as rapidly as safety permitted, found the 
single hour allotted in the program insuf- 
ficient. 

The Council will meet next Thanksgiving 
in Los Angeles. For 1954 it has invitations 
from Atlantic City, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. The 
choice will be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its midwinter meeting. 


High School Section Election 


The High School Selection elected Mrs. 
Irene Hill Fitzgerald, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and Miss Alice McTaggart, Kansas 
City, Kansas, as members of the Section 
Nominating Committee for 1953. The Coun- 
cil Executive Committee had already named 
Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia, who became chairman. This commit- 
tee submits the following nominations, to be 
voted upon by mail in May: 


For the Section Committee (two to be elected): 


Mary Crown, Wyandotte High School, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas; FRaANcEs Hueston, Deering 
High School, Portland, Maine; Mona O’Hara, 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Beverly Tabor, Denver High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

For Members (representing Section) of the 
Board of Directors (two to be elected): WALTER 
BrownsworD, Central High School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; ALIcE PutsiFer, Bristol 
High School, Bristol, Connecticut; L. MurIEL 
WHITE, Beatrice, Nebraska; MARY FosTER 
Independence, Missouri 
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Report and Summary 


About Education 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK IS TO BE OB- 
served this year February 15-22. It is spon- 
sored by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, which is now twenty-five 
years old. Brotherhood is defined as “giving 
to others the rights and respect we want for 
ourselves.’”’ The Brotherhood Committee of 
the organization is led by Roger W. Straus, 
with such members as George N. Shuster, 
Arthur H. Compton, Sister Mary Madeleva, 
C.S.C., and John Farrar. Program aids may 
be obtained from the NCCJ offices in many 
cities, for example, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16, or 203 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
tion, painfully aware of the decrease in 
number of students taking foreign languages 
in our American schools and colleges, and 
also realizing the importance of a knowledge 
of foreign tongues by American leaders in a 
closely knit world, has secured a grant of 
$120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the study of this whole problem. The 
grapevine has it that the study will include 
methods of instruction as well as the impor- 
tance and objectives of such study. 


THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Commission has announced that eighteen 
applications for construction permits for 
noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions have been filed to date. The education- 
al institutions which have been granted per- 
mits include the University of Southern 
California; Kansas State College; the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at Albany, 
Buffalo, Binghamton, New York City, 
Rochester, and Syracuse; and the Univer- 
sity of Houston. As of early December, ap- 


plications are still pending for the Con- 
necticut Board of Education at Bridgeport. 
Hartford, and Norwich; the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Board of Education; Bay Area 
Educational Television Association, San 
Francisco; Lindsay Hopkins Vocation 
School at Miami, Florida; New Jersey 
State Department of Education; and the 
University of the State of New York at 
Ithaca and Utica. 

Although a construction permit for a 
nonreserved commercial station has been 
granted Michigan State College, no action 
has been taken on the similar applications 
submitted by Loyola University at New 
Orleans, the University of Missouri, Cornell 
University, and Port Arthur College. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR OVERSEAS 
students will be held at four British univer- 
sities this year. Since 1948, when British 
universities organized their joint summer 
program, a total of 1,700 Americans have 
enrolled in these summer sessions. While 
they and other English-speaking students 
make up the majority, there are usually 
representatives from fifteen to twenty-five 
countries at each course. Teachers, post- 
graduate students, college juniors and sen- 
iors, and others with suitable qualifications 
are admitted. The courses may be recog- 
nized for credits at United State universities 
and for grants under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

At Stratford the University of Birming- 
ham will present “Shakespeare and Eliza- 
bethan Drama,” Oxford will give “‘Litera- 
ture and Politics in the Twentieth Century,” 
while at the University of Edinburgh the 
Scottish Universities will present “The De- 
velopment of Modern Western Civiliza- 
tion.” Application forms for the summer 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


schools and further information about the 
courses may be obtained from British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, or from the In- 
stitute of International Education, 1 East 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York 21, New 
York. 


“MISSPELLING IN THE TWELFTH 
Grade,” by Thomas Clark Pollock, occupies 
all four pages of the November issue of the 
Teachers Service Bulletin in English. The 
Macmillan Company will send the Bulletin 
to any interested junior or senior high school 
teacher of English. This report of a part of a 
larger study is based upon lists of misspell- 
ings submitted by 297 teachers of twelfth 
grade, who had been asked to turn in the 
next fifty words they found misspelled. 
Eight per cent—about one-twelfth—of the 
3,811 different words missed accounted for 
nearly half of all the errors, and 3 per cent 
of the words gave 30 per cent of the trouble. 
Mr. Pollock lists these 3 per cent in the 
Bulletin with the trouble spots underlined. 


It is not surprising to find their at the head 
of the list, followed closely by receive and 
too. The first and the third are often only 
slips of the pen such as the best of us make, 
but they should have been corrected in the 
proofreading by the students. 


WORDS AT WORK IS A NEW FREE 
leaflet to be issued bimonthly by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. It is edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart, dictionary-maker. In 
the initial number some fresh information 
about words and a timely, different word 
puzzle should interest students. 


“READING TO AND FOR EIGHTH 
Graders,” by Miriam S. Coombs, isa chatty 
story in the November Clearing House. She 
believes that reading by the teacher is a 
valuable educational procedure and quotes 
her pupils’ statements of these values. It 
provides pupils a model for oral reading, 
aids their interpretation of literature, stimu- 
lates their ability to comprehend, broadens 
their interest in reading, affords one ac- 
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tivity (in a room where there is much 
“group” work) in which the entire class 
shares, and furnishes needed periods of re- 
laxation and enjoyment for both pupils and 
teacher. When? Not only the last (otherwise 
useless) ten minutes before dismissal for the 
day, but whenever there are breaks in other 
activities—and during the art period! She 
does not mention the “English” period, 
which may very well permit some of it. 
What? Short stories (especially by authors 
who also write novels), chapters from novels, 
even material from other texts bearing on a 
topic under study, human relations stories 
which are really good stories, anything 
worthy and touching the immediate inter- 
ests of the pupils. She mentions ‘The High- 
way Man,” Gray’s Adam of the Road, 
Seredy’s The Good Master, Daugherty’s 
“Of Courage Undaunted,” Estes’ The 
Hundred Dresses, Fox’s Great Men of Medi- 
cine, Meader’s Who Rides in the Dark, Red 
Horse Hill, Longshanks, River of the Wolves, 
Kjelgaard’s Big Red and A Nose for Trouble, 
as well as casual materials from newspapers 
and magazines. 


LEARNING TO FORM SOUND OPIN- 
ions should be a major objective in school 
work, says President Oliver C. Carmichael 
of the Carnegie Foundation in his annual 
report. Himself a scholar, he does not be- 
little factual learning but points out that 
the Germans knew plenty of facts but had 
not learned how to think about these and. 
so were led to destruction by Hitler. Time 
cites this report in its December 1 issue, 
with apparent approval. Teachers who wish 
to have students consider controversial is- 
sues may find it wise to call this note in 
Time to the attention of school board mem- 
bers or other influential laymen. 


SOME OF THE COMPLEX RELATION- 
ships which exist between movies (and other 
media) and parents, children, and critics are 
explored with considerable penetration by 
David and Evelyn T. Riesman in ‘Movies 
and Audiences” (November A merican Quar- 
terly). They make the point that parents can 
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share the culture of books with their chil- 
dren but often cannot share the culture of 
comics, movies, or TV; these mass media 
“appeal to children over the heads of par- 
ents much as the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
did.”” Perhaps one reason for this may be 
that the films actually are too mature, move 
too fast for older people to catch on to, and 
that adults will therefore have to learn the 
new language of the films if they are to ap- 
preciate some of the ambiguities of commu- 
nication in which the movies and other me- 
dia are involved. For example, the Ries- 
mans think the problem film may be a far 
wider category in fact than is popularly sup- 
posed ; that part of the fascination of many 
films to youngsters is that they help them 
“to understand the complex network of in- 
terpersonal relations.”” The authors also 
stress the fact that the movies, comics, and 
television are blamed for all our ills because 
by chance they have developed at the his- 
toric moment when the philosophy about 
bringing up children has been to leave them 
to their own devices. ‘“Their own devices” 
have been the mass media, and now parents 
have begun to beat a retreat from laissez 
faire without having arrived at any real 
solution. The Riesmans think that if par- 
ents had sturdier convictions about the 
worth of music and literature, for example, 
and about the exercise of their own au- 
thority, they might object less about how 
the youngsters use their “free time.” (For a 
marvelous example of the effect of the sen- 
sational Mickey Spillane on the impres- 
sionable youth of America, see the short 
story composed by nine-year-old Richard 
Orr, of Pittsburgh, “The Case of the 
Twisted Tongue,” printed in Bennett Cerf’s 
column in the Saturday Review of Decem- 
ber 13.) 


MANY WHO KNOW STERLING A. 
Leonard’s Current English Usage know 
nothing of the man who conceived and al- 
most completed that study, which has 
proved very important in the history of 
teaching English. In the December issue of 
G. and C. Merriam Company’s free publi- 
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cation called Word Study Robert C. Pooley, 
who knew Leonard very well, presents a 
brief biography and a tribute to him. 


RAISING THE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
certification of teachers of English is one of 
our urgent needs. At present too many per- 
sons entirely unqualified to teach and others 
prepared to teach some other subject are 
teaching full programs of English, and many 
more are filling out their programs with one 
or more classes in English. The results are 
what might be expected. 

The Virginia Association is moving to do 
something about it. At its annua] meeting 
in the fall it adopted the following resolu- 
tion: (1) that the State Board of J;ducation 
raise the certification requirements for 
teachers of English in Virginia to 24 semes- 
ter hours and (2) that the State Board of 
Education include the teaching field of Eng- 
lish in the next state teaching scholarship 
program. Resolution (2) means that some 
state funds should be allotted to institutions 
training teachers. The resolution is being 
adopted by sections of the Virginia Associa- 
tion as rapidly as their meetings occur. 

Surely the requirement asked is a mini- 
mum, and, of course, such a resolution is 
only the first step in a campaign. Legisla- 
tures are not likely to act until all teachers 
of all subjects, represented by state educa- 
tion associations, ask them to. In many 
cases the support of lay civic groups will 
be necessary. 


“IMPROVING LARGE MEETINGS” IS 
the general topic of the issue of Adult Lead- 
ership for December. The whole group of 
articles was prepared by a committee, but 
no two of them are alike in form. A large- 
group meeting is, regardless of size, one in 
which there are platform group and audi- 
ence. The writers emphasize the need for 
planning and, back of the planning, for see- 
ing clearly just what a meeting is to ac- 
complish and, back of that, for knowing 
the needs and desires of the people in the 
audience. Straight exposition, outlining, 
and dramatic narrative alternate in the 
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presentation. Useful to teachers as citizens 
and especially to officers of any sort of pro- 
fessional or civic organizations. The single- 
copy price is fifty cents. The address is 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11. 


TWO YEARS AGO PASADENA 
schools made headline news when the city 
fired its superintendent of schools. In the 
November Harper’s Magazine Joseph 
Brandt, chairman of the graduate depart- 
ment of journalism at the University of 
California, describes what has been going 
on in the Pasadena school system since 
then. On the theory that there is only 
one way to resolve the doubts of par- 
ents about the education their children 
receive, namely, to let the citizens study 
their own problems, a_twelve-member 
citizens’ survey committee with two full- 
time co-directors was formed. That commit- 
tee decided that the survey must be made 
by the citizens themselves, with educational 
experts simply standing by for consultation 
and technical help. As a result, during the 
past months, 117 committees, with a total 
membership of 1,019 citizens, have been 
examining their schools. The net result is 
that they have concluded that their school 
system actually is better than most! The 
detailed findings have been published by the 
five-member board of education in a 1,012- 
page volume in an edition of 2,000 copies. 
The Haynes Foundation is making available 
on a loan basis 2,000 copies of a 150-page 
summary. 
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A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR PROCE- 
dure, on a much smaller scale, has recently 
been undertaken in one of the boroughs of 
New York City. The New York Times (No- 
vember 30) reports that in the Bronx a 
Workshop for Parents Associations Groups 
and Principals has been organized to ac- 
quaint parents with the present-day New 
York City public school system and to 
bring parents’ reactions and suggestions to 
the attention of school people. The Work- 
shop is essentially a study group designed to 
bridge the gap between the parents and 
school officials. 


COMIC BOOKS WERE EVALUATED, 
for the second or third year, in July by the 
Committee on the Evaluation of Comic 
Books, Lock Box 1468, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Unfortunately no names of committee mem- 
bers are published. The books are grouped 
under four levels of acceptability, from ‘“‘No 
objection” to ‘Very objectionable.” In June 
the same agency issued a mimeographed list 
in which the titles are grouped under their 
publishers and the level of acceptability in- 
dicated by the letters A, B, C, and D. The 
ratings do not seem to an inexpert person 
very severe, but they were made by “83 
trained reviewers,” and, since they differ for 
different issues by the same publisher, they 
have some significance. Copies of the print- 
ed July report are three cents each; mini- 
mum order ten cents. No price appears on 
the mimeographed list. 


About Literature and Language 


POETS UNDER THIRTY WHO HAVE 
not published a book of verse may enter as 
many as eight poems (if they do not total 
more than eight pages) in a contest spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
Manuscripts must be mailed before mid- 
night, March 15. Three prizes of $50 each 
will be awarded. Further details may be 
secured from the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
251 South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE “YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER 
Poets” is open to any writer under forty 
who has not had a book of verse published. 
No fixed number of poems is set, but the 
manuscript should make between forty-six 
and sixty-four pages, with a maximum of 
forty lines per page. The winning manu- 
script, selected by W. H. Auden, will be 
published as a volume of this series by 
the Yale University Press. The compe- 
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tition closes March 1 and is an annual 
affair. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERA- 
ture has this year been awarded to the 
French novelist, Frangois Mauriac, author 
of The Family, Therése, Viper’s Tangle, The 
Pharisee, The Loved and the Unloved, and 
the recently translated Life of Christ. A 
brief but informative article on Mauriac by 
Thierry Maulnier appears in the New York 
Times Book Review (November 30). 


POETRY LAST FALL CELEBRATED 
the fortieth anniversary of its founding by 
Harriet Monroe, and Life (November 24) 
gave “‘A Birthday Party for Poetry” by de- 
voting some ten pages to reprinting the 
early poems of now famous poets whose 
budding powers were first recognized by 
Poetry. Accompanying each selection are 
excellent photographs of the authors, among 
whom are Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, E. E. Cummings, 
and T. S. Eliot. This is a good article to 
which to refer students because the print- 
ing of these selections side by side, without 
comment, helps the reader to get a sense of 
the historical development of contemporary 
American poetry by reading the poetry. 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET’S JOHN 
Brown’s Body and its current dramatic read- 
ing under the direction of Charles Laughton 
is the subject of a well-illustrated article in 
Collier’s (November 29). Such articles have 
particular value for students because the 
mere fact that poetry is considered suffi- 
ciently important to be discussed in mass- 
circulation magazines helps to break down 
the chronic barriers between them and what 
they conceive to be useless aestheticism. 


“DEFENDERS OF GRAMMATICAL 
Heresy,” by Louis Foley, in the Phi Delta 
Kappan for December attacks “liberal” 
linguists, using as the sole illustration the 
fact that some of them have tolerated 
“ain’t” in some constructions. He makes 
the most complete case against “‘ain’t”’ that 
we have seen, with only one weak spot, but 
he does not thereby prove the linguists 
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wrong in approving “It is me”’ or dozens of 
other locutions the older authorities con- 
demned. 


AMERICAN SPEECH FOR MAY (JUST 
received) contains three articles which 
teachers interested in language but not 
specialists in study of it will find valuable 
for the central ideas presented but tiresome 
in their elaboration. 

“The Vocabulary of Moby Dick,” by 
C. Merton Babcock, shows by a multi- 
tude of examples that Melville used many 
words that appear in the Dictionary of 
American English and in Mathews’ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms years before, in 
many cases many years before, the earliest 
examples cited in these dictionaries; that he 
likewise antedated the earliest examples of 
some entries in the New English Dictionary; 
that he used some words not in any of these; 
and that he supplied new senses for some of 
the words listed in them. For example, he 
used “directly” in the sense of “after a 
little” or “pretty soon” thirty-one years 
earlier than they record it, and ‘‘hayseed” 
in the sense of a “rustic” thirty-eight years 
earlier. Some of his contemporaries con- 
demned his free language. 

-“The Nature of the Gerund and the 
Participle,” by Neille Shoemaker, shows 
that since gerunds and participles have lost 
their distinction in form through dropping 
of the endings they have become more and 
more alike in use. Many of the similari- 
ties which he cites in detail may, one sus- 
pects, be summed up by saying that they 
both have verbs’ capacity to take comple- 
ments, objects, and adverbial modifiers and 
to have (implied) subjects. Classifying some 
uses of both as adverbial explains some com- 
mon constructions that teachers who at- 
tempt to analyze any sentence presented to 
them may have found difficult. Shoemaker 
is an acute observer. 

“Disparaging Demonstratives,” by 
M. Bertins Charnley, points out the in- 
teresting fact that “that,” “this,” “such,” 
and “one” may more or less subtly dis- 
parage the person or thing represented by 
the nouns they modify. In literary language 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


these demonstratives may be used with 
more explicitly disparaging adjectives, but 
colloquially “That man!” expresses dis- 
approval. 


A UNIQUE AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
poetry conference was held October 21-27 
at West Riding, England. Under the leader- 
ship of four poets, Kathleen Raine, Edmund 
Blunden, Leonard Clark, and Robert Git- 
tings, small groups of teachers “enjoyed the 
rediscovery of poetry.” Living in the com- 
pany of poets and talking with them con- 
versationally was part of the pleasure, old 
and new arguments about content, form, 
and function flashed back and forth, and 
recitals of poetry and music were heard and 
discussed. Much of the discussion cen- 
tered upon children and poetry, how to feed 
imagination through the arts, and how to 
help children enrich their lives through 
poetry and carry some of its pleasures on 
into their adult world. All this is reported in 
the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times (October 31). 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE NOVELIST 
in making characters appear real are en- 
gagingly discussed by Margaret Kennedy 
under the title ““How Ought a Novelist—?” 
in the November Fortnighily. How an artist 
says anything must depend on what he has 
to say, observes Miss Kennedy, and there 
can be no one way in which a novelist 
“ought.” All novelists, however, have a 
common problem. They must sustain the 
double functions of creation and narrative— 
must first invent characters and then tell us 
about them. During the narrative the reader 
needs to forget that the novelist, and the 
novelist alone, is responsible for these 
people and these events. The whole history 
of the novel, says Miss Kennedy, is bound 
up with the development of contrivances 
whereby the narrator has sought to rid him- 
self of entire responsibility for his charac- 
ters, to make it appear that they existed in 
some mind other than his own. She then 
goes on to discuss Defoe’s autobiographical 
method, Richardson’s device of the ficti- 
tious narrator, and Fielding’s device of the 
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author-onlooker. Of Jane Austen, with 
whom Miss Kennedy is chiefly concerned, 
she remarks: “She tells her stories with the 
calm authority of a mother relating to her 
children the story of the three bears. Direct 
assertion has few terrors for her.” Jane 
Austen, says Miss Kennedy, exemplifies a 
truth which has never perhaps been fully 
accepted by any generation: “In art there 
is but one law: what you can do, you 
may do.” 


FOUR MAGNIFICENT FULL-PAGE IL- 
lustrations in color of the flowers which 
Shakespeare loved and cited, complete with 
footnote references to the plays, appear in 
the Christmas number of the Illustrated 
London News. 


T. S. ELIOT’S LONG SEARCH FOR 
the meaning of life as told in his poetry and 
plays is discussed by that excellent British 
critic, V. S. Pritchett in, “An American 
Puritan in England” (New York Times 
Book Review, November 30). Pritchett re- 
marks that it is tempting to see Eliot as a 
trim antibohemian with black bowler and 
umbrella, the well-known symbols of male 
respectability, ushering us to our seats in 
hell, but that actually he belongs to that 
tremendous boiling-over of creative energy 
which began in Europe just before 1914 and 
lasted until the thirties. What made The 
Waste Land important, Pritchett says, was 
that it gave us a means of apprehending 
time itself. “Tradition was to be seen by 
working back into the present,” and Eliot 
has explored this again and again. The 
clinching things in his poetry, Pritchett 
thinks, are “‘the sliding imagery, the power 
of symbols, the power to make hard think- 
ing sensuously felt, where commonly it has 
been ‘sicklied o’er.’ Eliot is an American 
Puritan; he prejudges experience. Hence his 
very canny assumption of premature old 
age; the frosty glint of self-mockery; there 
are occasional engaging signs of practical 
Puritan worldliness, which comes out of his 
startling comic gift. There is the agreeable 
sadism of letting us down in order to show 
us up.” 
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“DYNAMIC BASES FOR THE TEACH- 
ing of Literature,” by Leonard F. Manheim, 
in the English Record for fall, points out 
great novelists’ intuitive perception of the 
springs of human action. Since many of us 
teachers are not as gifted as the novelists 
and do not even have the innate perceptivi- 
ty of the best critics, we should study psy- 
chology to help us understand our boys and 
girls and the literature we read with them— 
to understand both well enough to help 
the youngsters get the real values of the 
reading. 

In the same magazine John E. Warriner, 
himself a textbook author, discusses “What 
Are Textbooks Good For?” He thinks they 
should be used to supply instruction and 
particularly exercise material after the 
teacher has brought the class to a realization 
of its need of the point covered. This pre- 
cludes following a text seriatim: the text 
order is not likely to be the order in which 
any class will need the items, and the text 
includes for the sake of reference items that 
any particular class will not need at all. 

Still in the same magazine, Richard K. 
Corbin answers the—to him single—ques- 
tion, ‘Writing What for Whom Why?” 
Here are his answers: 

Why? “For practice in the kind of writing 
they will have to do; to improve the quality 
of their thinking; for self-expression (for 
therapeutic more often than artistic ends); 
to fulfill actual communication needs.” 

For Whom? “Not for a ghost-reader or for 
me [the teacher], but for an existing audi- 
ence; not for themselves, but for their fel- 
low-men; not for the easily gulled, but for 
honest thinking-people.”’ 

What? “Only that which is part of their 
experience (not precluding the experience of 
books) ; only that which is honest; only that 
which is, or can be easily made, concrete; 
only that which fulfills a worthwhile pur- 
pose.” 

Asking how this is to be done, he says it is 
chiefly by knowing one’s students individu- 
ally and as a group and starting where they 
are. 
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“SHORT STORIES ARE NOT WRIT- 
ten; They Are Rewritten” is the title of a 
terse paper by Eleanor A. Davis in the I//i- 
nois English Bulletin for November. First 
the students in her journalism class read 
some good character sketches and from 
these decide what one must know about a 
character to write a good sketch. Second, 
they attempt character sketches. Then they 
read and analyze a number of current short 
stories. They take one story apart to find all 
that it tells or implies about the leading 
character. They write an exciting scene, fre- 
quently an actual experience, to see how dif- 
ferent this is from a story. At last they are 
ready to construct plots—around single 
characters whom they have observed or 
imagined very thoroughly. What they pro- 
duce is read over in committees, criticized, 
rewritten in the light of the criticism, and 
perhaps recriticized and again rewritten be- 
fore the teacher sees it. Some never complete 
a single story, but some do several, and all 
appreciate fiction more because of their in- 
sight into the process. 


“SPELLING ATTACK: A PLAN FOR 
the Ninth Grade” is explained by Thelma 
L. Cooley of Thomas Carr Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, in the November 
Clearing House. She and her colleagues have 
organized their spelling instruction largely 
around rules, with the lists of words for il- 
lustration and drill in application. They also 
use a number of sentences which associate 
words in various ways—really mnemonics. 
In the same magazine Miriam S. Coombs 
tells about “Reading to and for Eighth 
Graders.” She finds that such reading by the 
teacher not only provides enticement to 
read whole books from which she takes ex- 
cerpts but also improves both students’ 
ability to comprehend literature and their 
ability to read aloud. Furthermore, it cre- 
ates a happy atmosphere in the schoolroom 
and improves rapport between teacher and 
class. She uses the scraps of time that occur 
between other activities and also the art 
time, when pupils are normally silent and 
can listen without negiecting their work. 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


LIM BO. By BERNARD WoLfE. Random House. The tale of a group of people in a mental 
$3.50. hospital. Rather horrible views of their mental 


The time is 1990. Dr. Martine fled from the PTOCESS€S. A young man had just arrived and at 
War of 1972 to an unmapped island which had once fell in love with an attractive girl inmate. 
been at peace six hundred years. The men of The author discovers 3 all these people, the 
this superhuman, obnoxious race performed inmates confined in the institution, dominant 
primitive brain surgery simply but effectively attitudes Coen 0 human beings in general. 
to make over people’s minds. They also had Thais particularly 9 when the young people 
prosthetical limbs which rendered them physi- escape and join a circus. 
cally more efficient. After eighteen years the 
doctor returned to America. He found equally 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-four, but hope is im- ere 
plied. The question is, “Are men or machines A collection of folk stories of Ohio, Indiana, 
to dominate life?” Technically science-fiction. and Illinois. Colorful legends of particular in- 

terest to the people of the states from which 
they were collected and to other midwesterners. 


THE COMANCHEROS. By Pavt I. WEL- 
MAN. Doubleday. $2.75. 
FIRESIDE BOOK OF FAVORITE AMERI- 
By the author of The Iron Mistress. Paul Re- CAN SONGS. Edited by Marcaret B. 
gret, New Orleans gambler, fled to Texas be- Bont. Simon & Schuster. $5.00. 
cause of a duel and was forced to enlist with the , he 
Texas Rangers or else. He proved his mettle. One hundred and thirty-one of America’s 


There is a love story. The book will be popular. Well-loved hymns, folksongs, war songs, bal- 
lads, etc., arranged for guitar and piano. Intro- 


duction by Carl Van Doren. Illustrations in 
THE MAGIC LANTERN. By Rosert Car-_ color. 360 quarto pages. 
son. Holt. $3.95. 


An engrossing study of the development of A LITTLE TREASURY OF WORLD PO- 
the motion-picture industry by an author who ETRY. Edited by HERBERT CREEKMORE. 
has spent most of his life in Los Angeles. The Scribner. $5.00. 
fictionized history of one family is representa- 
tive. The son of a pioneer producer tells the 
story of his father’s development of a nine- 
million-dollar enterprise, “Silversmith Produc- 
tions.”” As a dominating character and a fierce 
driver the father is convincing. The technical 
scenes are colorful and seem real. An interesting PyRCAINE MUTINY. By Herman Wovx. 
story well told, without sensational revelations. Doubleday. $6.00. 

December Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


Many translations, beginning with the 
earliest Egyptian and Babylonian hymns and 
following to the present. Sappho, Li Po, Goethe, 
Pushkin, etc. 64 illustrations. 896 pages, 16 mo. 


A large-format edition with four double- 
spread illustrations in full color. The original 
THE INMATES. By JoHN CowPER Powys. edition has been a best seller for months, and 


Philosophical Library. $4.50. the illustrations are an added attraction. 
111 
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BLOODSTOPPERS AND BEARWALKERS: 
FOLK TRADITIONS OF THE UPPER 
PENINSULA. By RicHAarp M. Dorson. 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


Tales of men turning into bears or becoming 
invisible, magic stopping of bleeding from 
wounds, tall tales; and humor in “jokes” and 
longer stories—all collected from Indian, 
French, Finnish, Swedish, etc., storytellers in 
northern Michigan. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE COMPLETE DRA- 
MATIC AND POETIC WORKS—RED 
LETTER EDITION, WITH CONCORD- 
ANCE. Introduction, Biography, and _ in- 
troduction to each play by FREDERICK D. 
Losey. Winston. Pp. 1344. 


The supposedly most familiar and most- 
quoted passages are printed in red—perhaps 
more than enough, but not much too many. 
The type is small but quite clear and the paper 
satisfactorily opaque. The index of characters 
and the concordance (to key words in the red- 
letter passages only) will be useful to laymen or 
undergraduates. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
T. S. ELIOT. Harcourt. $6.00. 


For the first time all the poems and plays of 
the Nobel Prize Winner are available in one 
volume. 
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Paper Covers 


THE DISENCHANTED. By Bupp ScuHUL- 
BERG. Bantam. $0.35. 


GRAND CANARY. By A. J. CRONIN. Bantam. 
$0.35. 


THE LAST ENGLISHMAN. By Hese WEEN- 
OLSEN. Bantam. $0.35. 


THE FARMERS HOTEL. By Joun O’HARA. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


THE GRASS IS SINGING. By Doris LEs- 
sinG. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM. By A. J. 
Cronin. Bantam. $0.35. 


THE PASTURES OF HEAVEN. By JouNn 
STEINBECK. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE WAYWARD BUS. By JouN STEINBECK. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


CANNERY ROW. By JouN STEINBECK. Ban- 
tam. $0.25. 


SELECTED PROSE AND POETRY. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by BERTRAND H. 
Bronson. Rinehart. $0.75. 


BOOK OF SHORT STORIES. Edited by C. L. 
Cure. Rinehart. $0.65. 


BOOK OF VERSE. Edited by ALAN SWALLow. 
Rinehart. $0.75. 


Nonfiction 


ALL DOWN THE VALLEY. By Henry 
LINGS. $3.50. 


A history, and more, of the people and the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. It opens 
with the pioneers of 1779 and follows the ex- 
periences of a typical valley family. By 1900 
the farms were eroded and life was difficult. In 
1933 the TVA was created. There are interest- 
ing accounts of flood control, electric power, 
reforestation, and the effects upon the social 
welfare of the people. “Built for the people of 
the United States’? Mr. Billings is enthusiastic 
in his praise. 

SECRET TIBET. By Fosco Maratn. Viking. 
$5.60. 


How the tribesmen live and fight and think, 
their shrines, shops, and work. Introduction 


by Bernard Berenson. Tibet is of interest to 
us now, and this account is unusually fine. 
320 pages. 71 photographs. 


DICTIONARY OF NON-CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY. Compiled by EGERTON 
SyKEs. Dutton. $6.00. 


Descriptions of mythological gods of the 
whole world. Sixteen pages of illustrations. 
“Everyman’s Reference Library.” 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE. By NATHAN ANSUBAL. Crown. 
$5.00. 


The life of Jews from Old Testament days 
to the present. More than a thousand pictures, 
each with commentary. Quarto. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. By BERNARD 
DeEVoro. Houghton Mifflin. $6.00. 


The book begins with a quotation from 
Christopher Columbus in which he says that 
he has been ordered to go to the Indies not by 
the land route but by a route to the west. 
The book is a story of the men who followed 
to the unknown West, what they found, and 
what they suffered. Mr. DeVoto emphasizes 
the human hope, the courage, and the imagina- 
tion of the westward explorers. There are re-cre- 
ations of the Spanish occupations of Florida, 
the French in the midwest and northern valleys, 
the English farther north. He follows Lewis and 
Clark to Columbia. Above all, it is a story of 
great men and achievements, and a tribute to 
human courage and vision. 


THE BIG CHANGE: AMERICA TRANS- 
FORMS ITSELF, 1900-1950. By FREDER- 
1cK Lewis ALLEN. Harper. $3.50. 


With wit and common sense Allen explains 
the great change since horse-and-buggy days 
and what has caused it. Three sections: “I. The 
Old Order,” “II. The Momentum of Change,” 
and “IIT. The New America.” In the third sec- 
tion he examines at length our standard of liv- 
ing, religion, ethics, and art. An encouraging 
book; he seeks to renew our faith and pride in 
ourselves and our country. November Book-of- 
the-Month Club co-selection. 


A HISTORY OF VALENTINES. By Rutu 
Wess LEE. Crowell. $5.75. 


Comprehensive and historical survey. The . 


origin of St. Valentine’s Day has become a 
legend of antiquity. Valentine, Christian 
martyr, wrote a note on the eve of his death in 
270, signed “From your Valentine.” One illus- 
tration, with legends, is dated 1493. Many an- 
cient customs are described. Two hundred and 
fifty illustrations, including some of World 
Wars I and II. Naturally the early types, the 
primitives, are most interesting. 


BERNARD SHAW AND MRS. PATRICK 
CAMPBELL: THEIR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Knopf. $5.00. 


Most of the letters date from 1912 when the 
actress was forty-seven and at the crest of her 
career. Shaw was fifty-nine and a celebrity. 
Shaw speaks of “adoring” her; he talks of love 
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and looking into her eyes—while Mrs. Campbell 
says, “It’s too late to do anything but accept 
you and love you.” Again Shaw writes, “O 
Beautiful Illustrious,” “the woman I love be- 
yond all reason.” Yet to most readers there will 
be a teasing doubt of sincerity and a question 
about the play-acting on both sides. However, 
they undoubtedly enjoyed each other. 


BE PREPARED: THE LIFE AND ILLU- 
SIONS OF A SCOUTMASTER. By Rice 
E. Cocuran. Sloane. $3.50. 


The author, who spent twenty years as a 
scoutmaster, tells a lively, warm, first-person 
story which should interest all people who work 
with boys. It is funny, serious, exciting, and 
triumphant. 


BE HAPPIER, BE HEALTHIER. By Gaye- 
LORD Hauser. Farrar. $3.00. 


By the author of Look Younger, Live Longer. 
Happiness comes from following nature’s laws 
and thereby having health and steady nerves. 
Many readers will find it stimulating. 


THE BULLFIGHTER FROM BROOKLYN. 
By SmNEY FRANKLIN. Prentice-Hall. $3.75. 


Stories of bullfighters have been popular re- 
cently. The hero of this tale ran away from his 
Brooklyn home to Mexico and became one of 
the great matadors of our time. He met interest- 
ing people, including Hemingway, and had real 
adventures in Spain. 


DIVIDED WE FOUGHT: A PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 1861-1865. Edit- 
ed by DAavip DonaLp. Macmillan. $10.00. 


Five hundred illustrations from photographs 
and drawings made on the fields of battle of the 
Civil War, now reproduced from museums and 
private collections. Chapter introductions and 
captions. The most photographed war in his- 
tory, not excepting World Wars I and IT. There 
are troops in action, battlefields, gunboats, lines 
on march, the dead, the wounded, camps, offi- 
cers of both sides, prisoners, uniforms—in fact, 
everything pertaining to war. A real pictorial 
history. How survivors would have enjoyed it 
a few years ago! All so different from war scenes 
today! 
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THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS: THE 
EASTERN WORLD. By E. W. Tomi. 
Wyn. $3.50. 


A companion to The Great Philosophers: The 
Western World. Through study of their lives 
and the ages in which they lived, the philoso- 
phies of Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, and 
Zoroaster seem very real and sincere. Illus- 
trated. 


HAWTHORNE’S FICTION: THE LIGHT 
AND THE DARK. By RicHarp HARTER 
FoGLe. University of Oklahoma Press. $3.75. 


Ten detailed interpretations of Hawthorne’s 
representative novels and short stories. The es- 
Says are preceded by an appraisal of Haw- 
thorne’s art in the light of present-day stand- 
ards and are followed by a discussion of his 
philosophy. Dr. Fogle is professor of English at 
Tulane University. 


THE AGE OF PARADOX: A BIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLAND 1841-1851. By Joun W. 
Donps. Rinehart. Pp. 509. $6.00. 


The concerns which occupied the mind of 
the average Englishman during the early years 
of Victoria’s reign are here recounted in a vital 
and interesting fashion. What makes the book 
really worth reading by the teacher of literature, 
however, is the fact that these concerns are dis- 
played against an enlightening backdrop of the 
social and political thought which pervades the 
writings of the major Victorians. 192 good illus- 
trations! 


GREAT BOOKS—PANACEA OR WHAT? 
By Epwarp A. Fitzpatrick. Bruce. $2.75. 


The writer is sympathetic with the idea of 
adult education but feels that the Great Books 
program is superficial. Not all who join the 
circles are ready for such rich diet, the time for 
study and discussion is fatally short, and the 
scholarly leadership needed is lacking. He hopes 
for some greatly modified program with the 
same objectives. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN SALEM. Edited 
with an Introduction by Davin Levin. 
Preface by THEODORE Morrison. Twayne 
Publishers. Pp. 198. $1.25. 


A book of source materials about the Salem 
witchcraft hysteria, originally compiled as a 
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book of readings to be used as the basis for a 
series of essays ending in one of term-paper 
length and form in English A at Harvard. Theo- 
dore Morrison says his staff were more nearly 
unanimous in enthusiasm for the results of the 
use of this material than for any other project. 


BASIC RULES OF ORDER. By Tuomas H. 
Exror. Harcourt. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


A simple, modern, clear manual with a con- 
venient table of motions and a satisfactory in- 
dex. For the guidance of anyone wishing com- 
plete mastery of parliamentary procedure, the 
troublesome rules are fully explained with ex- 
amples of procedure. 


SPEECHES OF ADLAI STEVENSON. With 
a Foreword by JoHN STEINBECK. Random 
House. Pp. 128. Quarto. $1.00 (paper). 


Now that the campaign excitement is over it 
may be worth while to examine these in search 
of the “style” which several commentators 
have insisted that Stevenson displays. Teach- 
ers who wish their students to discuss contro- 
versial issues may find some of the speeches 
good springboards. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, 1775-1865. By WILLIAM 
ALFRED BryANn. Columbia University Press. 


$4.00. 


A doctoral thesis in history, presented clearly 
but simply. Of course the researcher does not: 
discover much that has literary value. The chap- 
ter on Washington’s contemporaries’ views of 
him may be useful for individual student read- 
ing, especially in times of heated political con- 
troversy. 


Paper Covers 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. Introduction by ALLAN G. 
CHESTER. Rinehart. $0.75. 


NO PEOPLE LIKE SHOW PEOPLE. By 
MAuvRICE ZOLoTow. Bantam. $0.35. 


PAPER-BOUND BOOKS IN AMERICA. By 
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FREEMAN Lewis. New York City Public Li- 
brary. 

The industry now under such heavy fire 
from publishers of “hard covers” and from 
“culture” groups is stoutly defended and per- 
haps somewhat rationalized. 


PAYING POETRY MARKETS. By Vir- 
GINIA RANDALL and Russ DAvison. 530 


COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN LEA RN- 
ING. By Atice Mret and Associates. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. 512. $3.75. 


Detailed accounts of teachers’ experiences in 
drawing their pupils into planning and directing 
the work of the group, including subdividing 
for small-group work. The scenes of action are 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the elementary 
school, but the main principles of such work at 
any level are illustrated. Readable. 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE. By Atvtna 
TREUT Burrows, JUNE D. FEREBEE, 
Doris C. JAcKson, and Dorotnuy O. 
SAUNDERS. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 240. $3.50. 


In this revised version of a book published 
thirteen years ago and out of print for some 
years the teachers in charge describe actual 
work with and by children in Grades I-VI. 
They distinguish between personal and practi- 
cal writing and do not overlook mechanics. 
Teachers of methods in elementary school lan- 
guage arts will be delighted to have it returned 
to print—enlarged. Junior high school teachers 
will find much in it helpful to them. 


GOOD ENGLISH: HOW TO WRITE IT. By 
G. H. Vatiins. “The Language Library.” 
British Book Centre (122 E. 55th St., New 
York 22). Pp. 214. $1.50. 


Printed in Britain, this is a reissue, case- 
bound and with an added bibliography, of a 
paperback successful there. Its view of usage is 
sound, and the tone of the writing is authorita- 
tive and the language simple—apparently for 
an adult audience desiring to improve its speak- 
ing and especially its writing. 


NEW BOOKS 


Professional 
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Lowell Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. Pp. 28. 
$2.00. Mimeographed. 


If you write poetry and would like to have it 
bring you pin money or better, you probably 
need this pamphlet desperately. Names and 
addresses of 475 places to market the poetry, 
in thirteen different classifications, are given, 
as well as the fees available. 


Pamphlets 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY: THE 
TEACHING OF SPELLING. Hutcuison 
CouNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH and 
Hutcuison (Kan.) Pusiic ScHoots. Mime- 
ographed. 


References to articles that have appeared in 
College English, Elementary English, and the 
English Journal as well as to numerous books on 
the market and in the libraries. Most references 
are annotated. For copy send six-cent stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Superintendent of 
Schools Lowell A. Small. 


WE WRITE. ALLEGHENY HIGH SCHOOL, Cum- 
BERLAND, Mp. Mimeographed. 


The work of Grades X, XI, and XII has 
been gathered into a pleasant-looking little 
magazine. The prose selections seem more suc- 
cessful and less hampered than the poetry. 


GLEAM. HitHovse NEw 
HAVEN, CONN. 


Contributions from the entire school show 
a high degree of intelligence and mature in- 
sight. Beautifully printed and iliustrated. 


REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION: MI- 
AMI, FLORIDA. NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR THE DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
EpucaTION, NATIONAL EDUCATION Asso- 
CIATION. 


An example of the effects of the injection of 
partisan politics into school administration. 
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Te eaching Materials 
For Group Use 


RADIO ENGLISH. By F.LoRENCE FELTEN 
FRENCH, WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE, and VERNA 
CoBER RocKWELL. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 368. 
$3.60. 


“Capture your audience in the first minute, 
or the dials may be switched,” is advice familiar 
to workers in the field of radio or television. So 
excellently have the authors of Radio English 
carried out this idea that the book interests the 
reader from the first to the last page. There is 
showmanship in the planning, and in a delight- 
ful and stimulating manner the pupil can cover 
the essentials of a good English course, can 
master as well the techniques of good radio, and 
can familiarize himself with the growing field of 
television. 

In a brief review only the highlights of the 
value of Radio English can be sketched. (1) 
The makeup of the book is attractive. (2) In one 
volume one can find sufficient material to cover 
all phases of the field, from simple announcing 
(good speech) to the final triumph of good 
script-writing and production. (3) The activi- 
ties suggested in each part show a knowledge of 
the interests of boys and girls. The “alive” as- 
signments suggested will develop the desired 
skills of good speaking, intelligent reading, im- 
aginative writing, and clearer thinking. (4) The 
illustrative material used to demonstrate the 
varied types of scripts is well chosen and abun- 
dant. (5) Without losing any of its value, the 
much-dreaded handbook is glamorized through 
the incentive of radio and television work. 

The backgrounds of the authors in the fields 
of radio, dramatics, and English have equipped 
them to produce an exciting and practical book. 
As an instructor of English and of Radio Work- 
shop classes, I warmly recommend this publica- 
tion. 

KATHERINE M. SAUNDERS 


JoHN MARSHALL HiGH ScHOOL 
RocHESTER, NEw YORK 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH USAGE. By HEn- 
RY I. Curist and J. C. Tresster. Heath. 
Pp. 177. 


A consumable workbook intended to cover 
all the most troublesome constructions, ap- 
parently for use in any high school year. Diag- 
nostic tests make possible the excuse of pupils 
from drills they do not need. Liberals will be 
annoyed by some “puristic” items and con- 
servatives will miss some items that they think 
should have been included. Everything is 
thoroughly organized and crystal clear. The 
Preface seems to promise greater progress to- 
ward habits of correct expression than the ex- 
planations and drills can possibly produce. A 
forty-five-page supplement of ‘Mastery Tests” 
accompanies each copy. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL DIC- 
TIONARY. Edited by Jess Stern. Oxford 
Book. Pp. 586. List price, $2.00. School 
price, $1.50. 


An adaptation of the American College Dic- 
tionary, done by the Random House dictionary 
staff. The number of entries is reduced and less 
common meanings ignored. The shortening of 
definitions does not in all cases make them 
easier (e.g., to blarney is to wheedle, to wheedle is 
to beguile, and to beguile is to delude). Maxwell 
Nurnberg’s thirty-six-page section of informa- 
tion about the dictionary and exercises for 
learning to use it is valuable. 


MYTHS AND FOLKLORE. By Henry I. 
CuristT. Oxford Book. Pp. 432. List price, 
$2.40. School price, $1.80. 


This book for high school students has eight 
units, from “Myths of Ancient Greece and 
Rome” (38 pages) and “Myths of the Norse- 
men’ (25 pages) through the Trojan War, chiv- 
alry, folk tales, ballads, fairy tales, and fables to 
“American Folklore” (87 pages) including Paul 
Bunyan ef al. and stories by Twain, Irving, and 
Benét. The editor’s style is simple and clear, and 
there are suggestions for “Thinking It Over,” 
activity, and further reading after each unit. 
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THE MAGIC CIRCLE. Edited by Lovuts 
UNTERMEYER. Harcourt. Pp. 286. $2.00. 


A book of narrative poems, most of them 
familiar and simple enough for the ninth grade. 
Strangely, the most difficult section, “Strange 
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Tales,” abounding in fantasy and mystery, is 
placed first. The old ballads, quite properly, 
come last. Teachers who think narrative poetry 
should be read before lyrics will welcome this 
volume, because there are few of its kind. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


LITERARY MAP OF IOWA. Prepared for the 
Iowa Association of Teachers of English by 
RicHARD Brappock. Designed by HARRIET 
LARKIN. Iowa English Bulletin, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 18” x 24’. 
$1.00. 


The least crowded of any literary map we 
have seen, this is attractively printed in red, 
yellow, blue, and black. There are enough writ- 
ers to crowd the map, but the artist has not at- 
tempted to illustrate them all; nearly half are 
merely listed at the bottom of the sheet. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH, NO. 5. 
MAXWELL DeEssER; Harpy R. Fivcu, ad- 
viser. New York: Young America Films, 
Inc. Six 35-mm color filmstrips: “Nouns and 
Their Uses” (56 fr.); “Pronouns and Their 
Uses” (53 fr.); “Verbs” (50 fr.) ; “Adjectives 
and Adverbs” (56 fr.); “Prepositions and 
Conjunctions” (43 fr.); “Simple Sentences” 
(39 fr). 


Mr. Desser’s series is an example of colorful, 
tasteful presentation of rather formal material. 
The strips are illustrated with well-drawn, 
pointed cartoons, done by an artist with a neat 
sense of humor, and the textual matter is clearly 
printed, so that each frame is an actractive 
poster. 

The editorial matter stresses use of this ma- 
terial for special study of a specific problem. 
This limitation is unnecessarily modest and 
means nothing: such filmstrips must stand on 
their own as teaching instruments for whatever 
purpose the teacher has in mind, or they don’t 
justify their cost. These strips can be used for all 
purposes. While teaching with these strips, the 
teacher might break in with his own explana- 
tions. Such interruptions save students from 
film-inspired coma. 

Contrary to the editor’s opinion, I would 
place these strips below the tenth year. The 
juvenile cuteness of the illustrations made soph- 
omores and juniors restive; twelve-year-olds 
took them very nicely. 


Some formalism is perhaps unavoidable; 
filmstrip-makers must appeal to a universal 
market. Nevertheless, I found more recognition 
grammar in the set than I like; I see little pur- 
pose in the careful study of predicate comple- 
ments, the perfect tenses, voice, or sentence 
nomenclature. 

Some lack of co-ordination of material is 
evident —for example, although case is not cov- 
ered in “Pronouns,” in “Prepositions” the ob- 
jective and nominative cases are referred to. I 
also object to naming the direct object when no 
indirect object is present in the sentence. And 
why, in “Simple Sentences,” wasn’t the avoid- 
ance of the sentence fragment covered more 
specifically? I have found it to be the most com- 
mon mistake in high school writing. 

An intelligent and well-planned review is ap- 
pended to each strip and is a valuable aid to re- 
tention. 

I should recommend these strips for use at 
the intermediate level, particularly as review 
material. 

Juttus C. BERNSTEIN 
East Swe Hicu ScHoot 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SONGS OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH, Al- 
bum III: HISTORICAL AMERICA IN 
SONG. By Burt Ives. Chicago: Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. 12-inch, nonbreak- 
able, 78 r.p.m. 


Third in a series of six albums presenting the 
topical, regional, and folk songs of the United 
States, this album offers twenty-four songs of a 
widely varied nature from rough but good- 
natured joshing to heart-moving spirituals. The 
period presented is that of the War of 1812 to 
the War between the States. Many of the songs 
are documentary in character, discussing in 
folksy doggerel particular events which caught 
the fancy of the people. Burl Ives’s comments 
are helpful in grasping the situations. Of such a 
nature are the ballad rendering of the battle be- 
tween “The Constitution and the Guerriére,” 
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“All Quiet along the Potomac Tonight,” and 
“The Battle of Bull Run.” 

Teachers and students will find much that is 
new in this album, but more than half of the 
content will prove to some extent familiar. 
Tunes are adaptable, and many of the topical 
songs, though not familiar in text, are set 
to well-known airs (e.g., “The Abolitionist 
Hymn,” set to “Old Hundred”). The tune of 
“Johnny Comes Marching Home,” a ballad in- 
cluded in this series, is the setting in modified 
form for two other ballads. Then there are also 
the well-loved ‘Beautiful Dreamer” of Foster, 
“John Brown,” “Dixie,” and the spirituals, 
*‘Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” and 
“Were You There When They Crucified My 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


Lord.” Many of the songs are comical, and one 
or two are of the currently popular type like 
“Blue-Tail Fly.” 

The mechanical recording is excellent, dic- 
tion is clear, and the surface noise at a mini- 
mum. It is regrettable that the album does not 
present the text of the songs as a supplement. 
The range of material is too wide for the artistry 
of Burl Ives. He is excellent in the topical, 
humorous, and folk songs, but he lacks depth 
and conviction in the spirituals. Because of this 
fact it was perhaps a mistake to include them 
in this album. 

RoBeErtT C. POOLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


For Individual Use 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE OCEAN. By 
CHARLES NorMAN. McKay. $2.75. 


The dramatic personality and action-packed 
life of Sir Walter Raleigh is vividly described 
against the background of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. The many-sided Raleigh—soldier, sailor, 
courtier, and author—comes to life in this schol- 
arly and fluently written book. The graphic pen- 
and-ink sketches are an excellent reading aid. 
Highly recommended, along with Mr. Norman’s 
Playmaker of Avon, for high school students 
who are studying Shakespeare and his times. 


MARTIN RvUGG 
OLNEY HicH ScHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE STORY OF FOOTBALL. Text and pic- 
tures by LAMONT BuCHANAN. Foreword by 
GRANTLAND Rice. Vanguard. $5.00. 


“When can I read it again?”’ was the reaction 
of our star football player to this exciting 252- 
page history of football. Sports lovers—boys 
and girls (and their parents, too)—will enjoy 
looking at the hundreds of eye-catching pic- 
tures and reading this breezy account of the 
sport from 1869 to 1951. Even the most re- 
luctant reader will want to read this book. 


M. R. 


CENTER ICE. By Harkrns. Holiday 
House. $2.50, 


Pete Grenville, a Dartmouth hockey star, 
discovers through bitter experience the vast 


difference between being a local hero and a 
skilled professional player. Through learning to 
appreciate the French-Canadians he meets, he 
is able to evolve a philosophy for happy living. 
The lively descriptions of flying skates and 
high-speed plays in the successive hockey games 
during the season will appeal to the lovers of 
sports stories. 

Grace D. HvuEy 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HicH SCHOOL 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CANYON FURY. By RoBErT SIDNEY BOWEN. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.75. 


The mystery of the lost Arabian horses, un- 
certainty over the welfare of the boy who failed 
to return from the search, the loyal friendship of 
Johnny Lane as he seeks to find his friend, air- 
planes, and hazardous adventure ‘make Canyon 
Fury a story which will appeal to both the 
horse-lover and the mystery enthusiast. 


G. D. H. 


HALFWAY TO HEAVEN. By Ruta Apams 
KnicuT. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 


A dramatic story of the St. Bernard Hospice. 
The novice Joseph eagerly undertakes his rigor- 
ous duties, both suffering and rejoicing in his 
love for Barry, noblest of the famous dogs. In 
time he becomes Keeper of the Dogs and shares 
in many life-saving expeditions. The history 
and austere beauty of the mission are carefully 
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interwoven. A book for hero-worshipers and 
dog-lovers. An excellent book for strengthening 
spiritual growth. 
Epitu L. Hussey 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


FAST TURNS. By FLorRENCE Cuoate. Lip- 
pincott. $2.50. 


Except to one specially interested in career 
fiction about ballet, this book has little to offer. 
The story deals with the home and dancing- 
school concerns of sixteen-year-old Adrienne 
and her first efforts at professional work. There 
is subordinated boy-girl interest. The writing is 
poor; in fact, the bright teen-ager might profit 
by noting its faults. Characterization is fair, and 
narrative rapid. The presentation of ballet 
teaching and production appears to be au- 
thentic. 

E. L. H. 


ISLANDS IN THE SKY. By Arruur C. 
CLARKE. Winston. Pp. 209. $2.00. 


Avoiding the overglamorizing of much popu- 
lar science-fiction and the oversimplifying of 
much technical scientific information, Jslands in 
the Sky combines realism and accuracy with 
effective narrative techniques. Clarke, re- 
nowned British scientist, takes Roy Malcolm, 
an adolescent earthling, from the time he wins a 
quiz show through a voyage through space. 
Roy’s experiences are given us in nontechnical 
language, but in—for early adolescents—con- 
vincing narrative style. Islands in the Sky is 
interesting to, and not far above or below the 
mentality of, early teen-agers. 


JAmMEs HockER Mason 
INDIAN SPRINGS SCHOOL 
HELENA, ALABAMA 


CORPORAL BESS. By WALTER D. Epmonps. 
Illustrated by MANNING DE V. LEE. Dodd, 
Mead. Pp. 182. $2.75. 


Edmonds spins an effective boy-and-his-dog 
story in Corporal Bess. Rather than being a sad 
story terminating in the dog’s death, this story 
is one of happiness and pride. Essentially, Cor- 
poral Bess tells the story of how young Pete 
Tillotson trained his speckled red setter Bess. 
Bess reacts well to training, and the boy ma- 
tures in the process. Here is good reading. 


J. H. M. 
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PHANTOM OF THE FOUL-LINES. By 
BurcGeEss LEONARD. Lippincott. $2.50. 


Greyling Tech’s basketball team has never 
been important until Coach Royce comes, 
bringing with him Mickey Barton and his own 
son, Rick. Mickey, only five feet six, makes up 
in brains and dexterity what he lacks in height. 
Rick, a potential star, is captivated by the 
glamor of a powerful fraternity. Both men are 
approached by game “fixers.” An excellent plot 
keeps the reader of this college basketball story 
interested to the end. 

MyRTLeE BLANK 


JEFFERSON JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HI! TEACHER. By IsaBet McLELLAND. Holt. 
$2.50. 


Alison Gray does her first year’s teaching 
in Cow Creek’s one-room school. Although 
haunted by her predecessor’s success, she 
nevertheless succeeds in winning the hearts of 
parents and pupils, as well as that of Bill 
Jeffrey. There is a definite juvenile flavor to the 
style of the narrative, but the series of inci- 
dents, while not highly exciting, will hold the 
interest of the average junior high girl. 


M. B. 


TRAIL OF THE IRON HORSE. By FatrFax 
Downey. Scribner. $2.50. 


Indian fights, the transcontinental Union 
Pacific-Central Pacific race, and two-fisted 
rivalry between two young veterans of the War 
between the States make this tale enjoyable 
reading and light history without tears for boys 
of early high school age. 

For the girls there are romance, two lovely 
young ladies, and a wedding. Although there is 
little character delineation, there is much easy- 
reading action, excitement, and thrills. 


ENGELBERT J. NEUMAYER 


East ScHOoL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


TRAIL NORTH TO DANGER. By Joseru H. 
Gace. Winston. $2.50. 


“Mystery in the Yukon,” the subtitle, indi- 
cates the genre and locale of this account of a 
teen-ager and his mineralogist father, who un- 
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ravel the mystery surrounding the disappear- 
ance of an uncle who has made a “strike.”’ 
Steve Blake’s adventures, along with Frosty, 
half-dog, half-wolf, give the high school reader 
a good yarn, plus an authentic picture of twen- 
tieth-century prospecting for gold and uranium 
in the Jack London country. 
E. J. N. 


THE CHOSEN BOY. By Lavra Lone. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.00. 


Although apparently written for children and 
in very simple prose, The Chosen Boy, by Laura 
Long, is a story which has interest appeal for 
older students. Through her text, assisted by 
interesting drawings of Miss Clotilde Embree 
Funk, Miss Long brings to life one of the great 
Bible stories, the story of Moses, infant and 
boy and man—and leader of men. The reader 
hopes for more Bible stories revivified through 
the mind and heart of Laura Long. 


HELEN F. OLson 


QvuEEN ANNE HiGH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


NORTHWARD THE WHALERS GO. By 
Joun Scott Douctas. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Here is another book which meets the need 
for easy reading material with appeal for 
adolescents. It will be read with pleasure by 
junior high school students and by many tenth- 
and eleventh-graders. It is both an adventure 
story of courage and daring—with both a hero 
and a villain—and an exciting, informative ac- 
count of life on board a whaler. 

H. F. O. 


THE LONG HUNT. By Cuar.ie May Simon. 
Dutton. $2.50. 


Teen-agers will enjoy this story about a boy, 
his dog, and his horse and almost unconsciously 
will learn a great deal about America in 1815— 
the Indians, the settlers, the animals, and the 
land. Miss Simon has included many details 
without interrupting the exciting adventure of 
Jim Blake as he travels from Tennessee to New 
Orleans in search of his father. 


ETHEL B. HIBBERT 


STODDART-FLEISHER JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


THE OAK’S LONG SHADOW. By OLIVE 
Burt. Winston. $2.75. 


This newest book in the “Land of the Free” 
series, a story of the Basque sheepherders in 
Idaho, combines enough action, mystery, and 
romance in the life of the hero to hold the in- 
terest of all high schoo] students who like to 
read about the people who have helped to make 
America. It is a story of great contrasts: love 
and hate, gentleness and violence, loneliness and 
friendship, humble shed and majestic moun- 
tains. Although Basque characteristics, festi- 
vals, and games are woven into the tale, the 
Foreword should be read. 

E. B. H. 


MOCCASIN TRAIL. By Eto1se Jarvis Mc- 
Graw. Coward-McCann. Pp. 247. $2.75. 


Jim Keath had lived just long enough with 
the Crow Indians to make him uncertain 
whether he was a white man or an Indian. Had 
his younger brothers and his sister not needed 
him to file their homestead claims in Oregon 
Territory, perhaps he would never have had to 
make the decision. He had disappointed the 
family many times, and they had failed him, 
too, before he decided that he could part with 
his Indian braids and his “coupe” feather. A 
very interesting book for junior high and tenth 
grade. The name is misleading. Actually, the 
trail which Jim followed was the trail leading 
home. 

ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


GRANT Junior HicH ScHooL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


GIANT OF THE YARDS. By Louise A. 
NeEyuHartT. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 218. 


The biography of Gustavus Swift, tracing the 
story of his life from boyhood when he sold 
chickens to people in his Massachusetts village 
to his death as the founder of the Swift Packing 
Company. A junior high boy describes the book 
like this: “It was interesting. I would recom- 
mend it to our class. But he was just too good to 
be true in the book. I believe that a man who 
lost $200,000 would make some kind of com- 
plaint.”’ 


A. W. B. 
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OXFORD 
COMMUNICATION-ARTS 
PAMPHLETS 


HESE NEW, low-priced pamphlets 

are designed to guide high 
school students to intelligent, profit- 
able use of our mass communications 
media. Each pamphlet discusses the 
problems and potentialities of one 
medium. Abundant exercises and 
interest-arousing illustrations supple- 
ment the text. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


In Preparation— 
NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 
Write for Examination Copies 


© OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 4th Ave. - N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors havein- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9x 1 inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


for the Price of One 


Based upon the new idea of presenting 
together within the covers of a single 
book, an older and a modern classic ee 
comparison. Now in use by most of the 
preparatory 

e US. 


throughout 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 

JULIUS CAESAR — 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 

MACBETH — 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE 


ESSAYS — 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET 
and Other Tragedies — 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE 
COMEDIES — 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON’S MINOR 
POEMS — 
Modern Poetry 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Ploce _ New York 3, N.Y. 
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HEATH ¢exts for 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR IN ACTION, 
Sensibly selected grammar that 


THIRD EDITION—J. C. Tressler presents what students really 


need most, and presents it most effectively. All material included covers 
usage that occurs constantly,or common mistakes that are social blunders. 

Emphasis is on helping students to speak and write effective sentences, 
punctuate to convey their meaning, and get the meaning out of compli- 
cated sentences. Abundant practice in sentence analysis attunes eyes 
and ears to the dangers of sentence fragments and run-on sentences. 
Plenty of drill material is provided to drive good habits into the place 
of bad ones, even if the error is stubborn. 

Pleasant features are the amusing cartoons and the exercises in story 
form that help to sustain interest. 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH A drill book that strikes hard 


USAGE—Christ and Tressler 4, poor usage, organized to 


provide just the work needed 
for one student or a whole 
class. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING 
compact but very com- 
AND SPEAKING, SECOND EDITION _ plete text with interesting 


Woolley, Scott, and Tressler exercises. Effective both 
for basic training and for 


continued reference. 


LEARNING TO WRITE, REVISED 
An excellent composi- 


Smith, Paxton, and Meserve 


sands of suggestions for 
activities. 


D. C. HEATH Saakes offices). ~NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS! 
AND COMPANY Home Office: BOSTON 


